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INSTITUTES AND COLLEGES. 
senate 


OYAL ACADEMY of MUSIC, Tenterden - street, W. 
R Patrons: The QUEEN and the ROYAL FAMIL 

Principal—Dr. A. C. MackENnziIE. 
NEXT FORTNIGHTLY CONCERT, THIS DAY @atuRDAD, Jul ban 
For prospectus, &c., apply to LL, Secretary. 


OYAL COLLEGE of MUSIC, Kensington Gore, London, S.W. 
R Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883. 
President—H.R.H. 
Director—Srr GEoRGE GROVE, 

Notice is Hereby Given, that the SIXTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the 
Corporation will be held at ern et HOUSE, Pall-mall, on THURSDAY, the 
18th day of July instant, at 12 o’clock no 

H.B.H. the Prince of WALES, K.G., will take the Chair. 

To receive an Account from the Council of the Condition of the Corporation, and to 
transact other business. 

Regulations and other information may be obtained from the Registrar, Mr. George 
Watson, at the College. CHARLES MORLEY, Honorary Secretary. 


RINITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—For MUSICAL EDUCA- 
TION and EXAMINATION, &c., and for the GRANTING of CERTIFICATES 
aud DIPLOMAS in MUSIC. Instituted 1872 
President—The EARL of ABERDEEN. 
Warden—The Rev. H. G. BONAVIA HUNT, Mus. D., F.R.S.E. 
Director of Studies—Professor BRADBURY TURNER, Mus.B. 
CLASSES and LECTURES. 

The NEXT TERM COMMENCES on 23rd SEPTEMBER, when new Students are 


received. 

we ORIZE ESSAY on a MUSICAL SUBJECT. Adjudicator, W. H. Cummings, Esq.— 
1, The Academical Board will award in 1889 the Gold Medal of the College for the best 
Essay on the following subject :—“ On the respective merits of the Existing Systems of 
Musical Notation.” 2. All Students and Members of the College (excepting only members 
of the Council) are eligible for the quire, and no competitor shall be eligible who 
has previously taken this prize. 3, Each Essay should consist of not more than fifty pages 
of foolscap size, averaging twenty-four lines per page, and eight words per line, and the 
tMS. must be legibly written on one side of the paper only, and the pages securely fastened 
together. All MSS. must be sent to the College, addressed to the Secretary, on or before 
November 30, 1889. 

Regulations on application. 

By order of the Academical Board, 
SHELLEY FISHER, Secretary. 





THE Prince OF WALES, K.G. 





Mandeville-place, Manchester-square. 


HE LONDON ACADEMY of MUSIC, St. George’s Hall, 
Langham Place, W.; at 2, Harrington Gardens, South Kensington; and at 1, Old 


Steine, Brighton. 
Principal—H. WYLDE, Mus. Doc. Cantab., Gresham Professor. 
The ANNUAL™ ISTRIBUTION of MEDALS and EVENING i ie and 
OPERATIC PERFORMANCE will take place about the 23rd JUL 
THE GRANTING of DIPLOMAS. 

Professional and Amateur Musicians, as also advanced Students in Schools and Colleges, 
are informed that the London Academy of Music is prepared to confer its diplomas of Gold 
“Medalist, &c., on peptioanis who satisfy a of Examiners. 

In onder to render the proceedings free from the objections of Local Examinations, 

will be conducted only at St. George’s Hall, London, and by foreign professors of 


‘celebrit a: & 
ext Examination is on Monday, J sm hy 29. 
Applications must be sent in before July 
SCHOLARSHIPS, 
fy remy so oh for the Scholarships, for professional students with promising talents, are 
now being received 
Academy Office, St. George’s Hall (Mortimer-street entrance). 


OLLEGE OF O88 GA H-I 8-T GB. 


e Lue will be Opened on Tuesday nex next from 7 to9 p.m, Candidates’ names 
Teceived f xamination. 
July 16.—F.C.0., Examination (Paper Work). 
July 17, 18.—F, Cc. 0., Examination (Organ Playing). 
bo 19.—Diploma Distribution. 
July 23.—A.C.0., Examination (Paper Work). 
Jaly ma 25.—A.C. Q., Examination gan 1 Playing). 
July 26. —Diploma Distribution. Candi dates” N ames for the July Examination should 
be sent in on or before Tuesday next, July 9th. 
The allege Address (temporary fe 
e@ Co! ‘tem: remises) is now Bloomsbury Mansion, Hart Street, 
New Oxtord Street, We > ; “J : 
euie gr arrangeinents an and particulars will be duly Se 
E. H. TURPIN, Hon. Secretary. 


GUD oF OF ORGAN (IST, 89, Chancery-lane, London, W.C. 
the LORD BISHO of L ONDO 
Sir HERBERT OAKELEY, D. 











pee A og 8. Doc. 
Next Examination for Fellowship (F.G1d.0.) -— net m 
July MOPAPER WORK 
Last Day for Eutry, July 18." ; 
By order of the Council. 
J. T, FIELD, Sub-Warden. MORETON HAND, Hon, Sec. pro tom. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 
conan 


en ng onc MANAGEMENT. Mr. BASIL TREE (Successor 
to Mr. Ambrose Austin), St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly, is open to undertake the 
management of concerts. 


OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN.—Under the 

Management of Augustus Harris. —The company engaged includes most of the iead- 

ing artistes of the principal European opera houses.—Box-office open from ten a.m. to 

five p.m. for future booking, and all day long for the sale of seats for the same evening. 

When seats are not —— at the libraries they can be obtained at the box-office, under 
the portico of the theatre. 

DIE MEISTERSINGER. — Madame Albani, Mdlle. Bauermeister, Mons. Lassalle 
Signori Winogradow, Isuarlon, Abramoff, Montariol (who has kindly consented to sing 
the part of David, to oblige the ‘management), Corsi, Vatchetti, Délasco, Miranda, Bieletto. 
Umberti, Cernusco, and Mons. Jean de Reszke. Conductor, Signor Mancinelli,—THIS 
DAY (SATURDAY).—COVENT GARDEN. 

ROMEO ET JULIETTE (in French).—Madame Melba, Mdlle. Jeanne de Vigne, 
Madame Lablache; Mons. Edouard de Reszke, Mons. Seguin, Mons. Montariol; Signori 
Winogradow, Castlemary, Miranda, Rinaldini, and Mons. Jeane de Reszke, Conductor, 
Signor Mancinelli.-MON DAY NEXT (by desire).—COVENT GARDEN. 

IL TROVATORE.—Madame Toni Schlager, Mdlle. Bauermeister, and Madame Scalchi ; 
Signori Engel, De Vaschetti, and Cotogni.--TUESDAY NEXT.—COVENT GARDEN. 


PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Now Ready, Price 5s., 


HE BVOLUTION. of the BEAUTIFUL in SOUND. 
A Treatise in Two Sections, 
By HENRY WYLDE, Mus. Doc., Trinity College, Cambridge, Gresham Professor. 


JOHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate, Manchester; and 11, Paternoster-buildings, London, 

















THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved of 


COURSE of STUDY and PRACTICE for the VOICE. 
y T. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as used by the anther in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon which he has 
cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Madame Alwina Valleria, Mr. Iver M‘Kay, and other 
successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 


London: HAMMOND and CO. (late Jullien), 5, Viewshest and of the Author, at his 
residence, 27, Harley-street, W 











?BasB V¥V@2 @ 2 
A Complete Explanation of the B pe = and its Functions in Breathing and in the Produc- 
tion of Voice will be found in 
LOCUTION, VorIc and SRSe ea = 


By RUPERT GARRY (Editor of “ ’3 Elocutionist 
Remedies for the Cure of Hoarseness, Sore Throat, ~~ 
7th Thousand, Post Free, Is. 2)d. 


London: BEMROSE, 23, Old Bailey, E.C.; and of the Author, at his residence, 49, 
Torrington-square, W.C. 





IN SIX GRADES, Price Two Shil 
Under the Sanction and Approval of the Rev. Sir FRED ia ‘A. GORE OUSELEY, 
Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc., and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus. Doc. 


HE MUSICIAN: <A Guide for Pianoforte Students. 
Contains Analyses of well-kn By J aoe &...... la bling th th Pupil to 
ntains ses OF well-known ena’ e Pupi 
unite a Study of Musical Form Form with the a the ordinary Pianoforte Pract: 


Times,—“‘ A most valuable work, written by a teacher of great experience to meet a 
pressing want. As the ‘ Musician’ provides a full critical aualysis o about a quarter of 
the pieces in the list, and gives clear help towards the analysis of the rest, ys is manifest 
we have a great boon in these little books for both teachers and students. The intrinsic 
excellence of this series is sufficient to ensure its success as soon as known.” 

Saturday Review.—‘‘ We are far from suggesting that there is any royal road for acquir- 
ing technical knowledge, but Mr. Ridley Prentice’s road is in every way the pleasantest 
that has yet been laid before any pi ‘orte student,” 

Academy.—“ A knowledge of form is ge oe in a leasant a ar We 
heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, pa ered ag aud enjoy 
beautiful music.” 


School Board Chronicle.—“ A useful book for earnest teachers.” 
Monthly Music Record.—‘* No more valuable w work of the kind exists.” 


W. SWANN me and N and CO. Paternoster-square ; and all 


usic Sellers. 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 





1 Insertion (no’s exceeding 4 lines) ..............+.+ £020 
13 = do. ee > 2 ccegbiaecsstipht t 29 
26 do. eee ere 115 0 
52 = do. ir WO \scdibens Sanciiiote 330 


Payable in advance. 


CONDUCTORS and COMPOSERS. 


Mr. FREDERIC H. COWEN, 
73, HamILtton TERRACE, N.W. 











TENORS. 





Mr. BARTON McGUCKIN. 
All communications to be addressed to 


40, Fincutry Roan, St. Joun’s Woop, N.W. 





Mr. IVER McKAY, 
Opera, Oratorio, and Concerts, 


1, Mrtner Square, Lonpon, N. 





Mr. HENRY LLOYD, 
Concerts and Oratorio, 
c/o E. Ivimey, BeetHoven Hovsz, 


WoonGranGeE Rp., Forgst Gate, E. 





Dr. F. J. KARN (Mus. Bac. Cantab.), 
L, Mus. Trinity College, London, Conductor and Professor 
of Harmony and Composition, Singing and Voice 
Production, 


70, Park Roap, Haverstock Hruu, N.W. 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Singing, Composer, and Conductor, 
12, WESTBOURNE ParRK TERRACE, W. 


Mr. F. ST. JOHN LACY, 
Professor of Singing, Composer, and Vocalist (Baritone), 
Frrzroy MANSION, CHARLOTTE ST., Fitzroy Sq.,W. 


Mr. H. MARTIN VAN ” 
Teacher of Singing, Comtposer, and Conductor, 
Address—7, WimMPo.ue St., CAVENDISH SQuARE, W. 


Mr. LOUIS N. PARKER, A.R.A.M., 
Composer, Conductor, Lecturer, 
SHERBORNE, DORSET. 


Mr. G. W. L. MARSHALL-HALL 
Gives Lessons in Composition and Dramatic Singing, 
151, RucKkLtinge AVENUE, WILLESDEN Junc., N.W. 























VOCALISTS—SOPRANOS. 


Madame VALLERIA, 
Opera and Concerts, 
BoswortxH Hovsz, HusBanp’s Boswortu, Ruasy. 


Miss PATTI WINTER, 
Concerts, Oratorio, &c., 
c/o N. Vert, Esq., 6, Cork Street, W. 


Miss EDITH DESMOND, 
Opera and Concerts, 
c/o NOLAN and JacKson. 


Miss JULIA JONES (Soprano) 


Begs that all communications es Oratorios, 
Concerts, &c., will be ad to 


4, St. Toomas’s Rp., Finspury Park, Lonpon, N, 


Miss KATE FLINN, 
Concerts and Oratorio, 
41, WeLBeck Street, CAVENDISH SquaRE, W. 


Madame ISABEL GEORGE, L.R.A.M., 
Concerts and Oratorio, 
29, ALBANY STREET, Recent’s Park, N.W. 


























CONTRALTOS. 


Miss ELEANOR REES, 
Concerts, Oratorio, &c., 
26, GLoucEsTER CrEScaNT, ReGent’s Park, N.W. 
Or N. Vert, 6, Cork Street, W. 





Mr. SEYMOUR JACKSON, 
Concerts and Oratorio, 





Mr. PAYNE CLARKE, 
Concerts and Oratorio, 


Otp Trarrorp, MANCHESTER. 


28, DEVONSHIRE STREET, IsLINaToN, N. 





Mr. J. DALGETY HENDERSON, 


Gotruic Lopas, LorpsHiP Lang, S.E. 





Mr. REDFERN HOLLINS; 
30, St. SrEPHEN’s AVENUE, 


SHEPHERD’s Busu, W. 





Mr. BERNARD LANE, 





Chevalier EDWARD SCOVEL, 
Operas, Concerts, and Oratorio, 
c/o Mr. RoosgevELT ScHUYLER, 
55, Beaver St., New Yor«k Ciry, 


Mr. W. ESMOND, 
24, Upper Mount Street, DUBLIN. 


BARITONES. 


Mr. WALTER CLIFFORD, 
Oratorio, Opera, and Concerts, 
c/o N. Vert, Esq., 6, Cork STREET. 


Mr. FREDERICK KING, 
Concerts and Oratorio, 
19, CANFIELD GARDENS, S. HAMPSTEAD. 


Mr. NORRIS CROKER, 
Egremont, CroxtEep Roan, 
West Dutwicu, S.E. 


Mr. JOSEPH LYNDE, 
Oratorio, Opera, and Concert, 
63, StarFoRD Puace, BuckInGHAmM GaTE, S.W. 


Mr. ALBERT REAKES 
(Bass-Baritone of the London Ballad Singers), 
Oratoriso, Concerts, &c., 


30, Lancaster Roap, Norrine Hin, W. 


Herr RAGNAR GREVILLIUS, 
Concerts, Oratorio, and Operas, 
ScANDINAVIAN CuiuB, 80 and 81, Srranp, W.C. 





























40, Stantey GarpeEns, BeisizE Park, W. 





PIANOFORTE. 


Madame de LLANA 
Diplomé and Prize Holder of the Leipzig Conservat 





( oi 
is o to accept engagements for Concerts ma 
omes ”’ and a limited number of lessons. Address : s 


25, GRovE GARDENS, Hanover Gare, N.W. 





eis 


Madame SOPHIE TUESKI, 
Concerts, At Homes, Lessons, 
4, ENpDsLEIGH STREET, Tavistock Squarz, Wo, 





es 








Mr. LESLIE CROTTY and 
Madame GEORGINA BURNS, 


c/o Mr. ALFRED Mout (Sole Agent), 
26, OLD Bonn Srreer, W 





ee 


Mr. HEALEY’S SPECIAL LIST, 


Telegraphic Address : 
**Heatey’s Agency,’ Lonpon. 


Madame LILIAN NORDICA (Soprano), 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, 
Address to Business Manager: W. B. Heatey, 
10a, WARWICK StREkT, W. 


Madame WILSON-OSMAN, A.R.A.M 


SOPRAN 
Opera, Oratorie, and Concert, . , 


Business Manager: W. B. HeAuey, 
10a, WARWICK StRExzT, W, 


Miss AMY FLORENCE (Soprano), 
Opera, Concerts, Oratorios, At Homes, 


Business Manager: W. B. HEAxey, 
10a, WARWICK Street, W, 


Miss FLORENCE EMERSON (Soprano), 
Concerts, Oratorio, At Homes, &c., 
Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, WaRwIck Srrezt, W. 


Mdlle. HELENE HASTREITER (Contr,), 
Opera, Oratorio, and Concert, 
Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, WaRwIcK Srrezt, W. 


Madame BELLE COLE (Contralto), 
Oratorio and Concert, 
Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, WARWICK STREET, W. 


Miss MARGUERITE HALL (Contralto), 
Oratorio and Concert, 


Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
: 10a, Warwick Srrett, W, 





























“~ 


Miss FALCONAR (Contralto), 
Oratorio, Concerts, &c., 
24, Oprrpans Roap, Primrose Hitt, N.W,, 
or Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick STRzEzr, W. 











HARP. 





Mr. W. T. B 
Concerts, At Homes, Receptions, 
49, Esury Street, Beteravia, S8.W. 


GUITAR. 











Miss JOSEPHINE CRAVINO, 
Concerts and Oratorio, 
2, S—pemoor ViLLAs, CAMBERWELL, S.E. 
Private Lessons Given. 


Miss LENA LITTLE, 
Concerts, 
42, NorFoLK Square, Hype Park, W. 


Madame OSCAR POLLACK, 
Concerts, 
56, Ducuress Roap, Ep@saston, BIRMINGHAM. 














The FRASER QUINTET. 

Misses Violet (Vocalist), Ida and Ethel (Pianist, Violon- 
cello, and Viola), Mabel and Stella (Violinists), play 
Quartets, Solos, Duets, Two Pianofortes, &c. 

For Engagements, for Coneerts, ‘‘ At Homes,”’ Dinner 
and Garden Parties : 


121, ADELAIDE Roap, N.W. 





Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN, 
GUITARISTE, 
Instructress to H.R.H. Princess Louise, has 
returned to town, 
22a, Dorset STREET, PorTMAN Square, W., 
where may be had her celebrated book, ‘‘ Learning the 
é ‘Guitar Simplified,” 10s. 6d. 











VIOLIN. 
Signor LUIGI MEO, 
Solo Violinist, 
**PopLars,” HampsTEAD HILL GARDENS, 


Hampsteap, N.W. 
Pupils visited and received. 


Miss FREDA MARSDEN, 
(Solo Violinist), Concerts, At Homes, &c., 








Business Manager: Mr. Witson Newron, 
Tue Hiut, Porney. 


Mr. WILLIAM NICHOLL (Tenor), 
28, Betsize Roan, N.W., 
or, Sole Agent: W. B. Hzatey, 
10a, Warwick Sreezet, W. 


Mr. JOHN PROBERT (Tenor), 
Oratorio and Concert, 


Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick Sreezt, W. 


Mr. HENRY PHILLIPS (Tenor), 


Sole Agent: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick SrrRzz7, W. 


Mr. HERBERT E. THORNDIKE 
. (BARITONE), 
Concerts and Oratorio, 


Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick STRezt, W. 


Mr. HENRY POPE (Bass), 
Opera, Concerts, and Oratwurio, 


Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY 
16a, Warwick STREET, W. 


Herr WALDEMAR MEYER (Solo Vinst.), 
Concerts, At Homes, &c., 




















Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick Street, Recent Steer, W. 
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Knighthood of the Legion of Honour, 1878. Knight Commander of Villa Vicoza, 1883. 
Gold Medals at the principal International Exhibitions. 
OoOHN BRINSMEAD and 8 ON 8’ 
UPRIGHT IRON GRAND PIANOFORTES combine the eleg and conveni 
of the Cottage with the Perfection of Touch, Tone, and Durability of the Horizontal 
Prices from 40 Guineas go 


d. ‘ , 
Or OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS, Pianoforte Makers to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, 
18, 20, 22, Wigmore-street, London, W. 


IANOFORTES (High-class) for the ] Million, 








£10 10s. £1010s. Full compass, 7 octaves. Warranted. 
The LONDON MUSIC PUBLISHING COMPANY (Limited), 
IANOS. Originators of the “‘ Ten Guinea’ Pianoforte, 
54, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 





A BLESSING IN EVERY FAMILY. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT.—These Remedies 
have stood the test of Fifty Years’ Experience, and are pronounced the best 
medicines for family use. Tens of thousands of written testimonials bear witness to their 
marvellous curative properties. They are acknowledged by the whole civilised world to 
be of the greatest efficacy in every form of disease. Sold by all Chemists and Patent 
Medicine Vendors. Manufactured only at Thomas Holloway’s Hstablishment, 78, New 
Oxford-street, London. N.B.—Advice gratis at the above address, daily, between the 
hours of 11 and 3, or by letter. 


The Musical C@orld. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, JULY 13, 1889. 

















SPECIAL NOTICES. 
———— 


+,* We hereby notify to all concerned that Mr. W. Pearce is 
no longer connected in any capacity with this journal. 


*,* The Business Departments of the Musica Wor.p are now 
under the management of Mr. L. V. Lewis, the Manager 
of “ The Observer,” 396, Strand, to whom all communica- 
tions must be addressed. Remittances should be made 
payable to the Proprietors. 


*,* All advertisements for the current week’s issue should be 
lodged with the Printer not later than noon Thursday. 





*,* MSS. and Letters intended for publication must be addressed 
to Tue Epitor. Rejected MSS. cannot be returned unless 
accompanied by stamped directed envelope. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
——@———. 


For United Kingdom. For Foreign Countries and Colonies 
within Postal Union. 
Per be en 4 Sen uaa at £015 0 ROR RAE 5. iccersccesene £017 0 
» Half-year ......000 tte. THOU YORE’ o.5..ccccseeess 0 8 6 
i | QUBRUEE cexiiichdescnsveee eee) ae ee 0 4 4 
(Payable in advance.) 








FACTS AND COMMENTS. 


a 


Mr. Hugh Craig has gone forth upon the war-path once more. 
Who is Mr. Hugh Craig? He is “ an Englishman, a graduate of 
Cambridge University, an accomplished linguist, critical reviewer, 
and journalist ” ; and he was the author of an article in the “ Ameri- 
can Musician,” in which an absurd comparison was drawn between 
Carlyleand Wagner. To show the folly of such a comparison we 
addressed ourselves, in our issue of April 13, suggésting that as 
the writer spelt Carlyle’s name as “ Carlisle,” and “ Bastille” 
with one “|,” it was not uncharitable to suppose that he had but 
@ limited acquaintance with the works of the philosopher in 
question. It need hardly be said that we should not concern our- 








selves with our contemporary’s cacography, were this its only 
failing; and we referred to it rather to lend relief to the darker 
phases of a critical ineptitude which can so utterly fail to appre- 
ciate the true significance in the esthetic order of such men as 
Carlyle and Wagner. To our first attack the ‘“ American 
Musician” replied that the article in question was written by 
Mr. Craig, whose accomplishments were stated as above, 
and which, if rightly imputed, serve only to emphasise 
the insanity of his lucubrations. But now Mr. Craig has laid his 
goose-quill in rest, and charged again, with more valour than 
knightly skill; or perhaps the patient animal which he bestrides 
has grown restive, and carried bim whither it listeth. At any rate, 
Mr. Craig returns to the subject in a signed article, of which the 
argument runs thus. Certain people—chiéfly Americans—spell 
“ Bastille ” with one “1.” Therefore such people are competent 
to abuse Wagner, of whose ends they have never understood any- 
thing, and to draw comparisons which are as foolish as false. 


* * 
x 


“THe Mustcat Wortp,” says our contemporary, “ may worship 
Carlyle as blindly as it worships Wagner for aught I care.” It is 
perhaps needless to say that we worship neither blindly; and 
a reference to the article in question will be sufficient to prove it. 
We did but protest against an ignorant comparison between two men 
who had but one thing in common—that they both endeavoured to 
break away the incrustations of insincerity and cant, and to set 
before their fellows a higher way of life. If to assert these things 
be to incur a charge of “ blind worship,” we are well content. Mr. 
Craig, we observe, wisely leaves the “Carlisle” question alone ; 
but this is a small matter. We repeat that we have no particular 
concern with our contemporary’s ignorance of the rudiments of 
spelling; the question has long passed the stage of a jest. It is 
sufficient for our purpose to have shown with what humiliating 
ignorance and folly some of those are equipped who aspire to lead 
American taste. It is of course difficult for an outsider to say 
what amount of influence is wielded by such writers, but it is very 
certain that a victorious cause is not to be stayed by such feeble and 
failing hands. 
‘i “o" 

What is the meaning of the following sentence ? 


“Through the network of delicate melody the music pulses in Janguid 
chords.” 


This is not a conundrum, but an extract from an article on Prof. 
Herkomer’s music play, which appears in the “Scottish Art 
Review.” It is obvious that to arrive at the inner meaning of this 
wonderful sentence we must be calm and deliberate. Nothing is to 
be gained by excitement. First, then, melody—delicate melody 


especially—is a network. Through this the musie pulses, and 


pulses, moreover, in languid chords. How does music 
pulse through a network? It is here laid down that 
melody — even delicate melody — is not music, for the 
music pulses through the melody. When, then, does 


melody cease to be music? And what is alanguid chord? This is 
warm work, but still—the mystery must be worth unravelling. Let 
us begin again. How does music, which is not melody, pulse in 
languid chords, through melody, which, be it remembered, is not 


We do not know. 
** 


music ? 


The production in London of Verdi’s “Otello” awakes some 
curiosity as to the truth of the story which was recently current, 
concerning the alleged prohibition by the management of the 
theatre in Malta of the performance of that great work. The 
reason for this prohibition was the immorality of Boito’s libretto. 
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The most curious part of the story wasthat the interference came 
from the management of the theatre, and not from any official 
censor, the latter being a class of person which exists entirely for 
the purpose of discovering immorality where no one else can per- 
ceive it, and ignoring it where it is patent to all others. It is to be 
hoped that the story is not true; for otherwise it would appear 
that the time is ripe for that periodical revolt against domesticity 
and dullness which, as Macaulay has shown, always succeeds a 
period of specially superficial virtue, of the British sort. But where 
shall we look for one to head the revolt—for a Byron de nos jours? 
Mr. Swinburne might have done it once, but we have little hope of 
him, since he extinguished himself under the pot hat of respec- 
tability. Perhaps Mr. Lewis Morris (of Penbryn) might be in- 
duced to come forward? 


*  * 
* 


Two plays by M. Sardou are, it is said, in process of conver- 
sion into operatic librettos. M. Fontana is at work on “ La Tosca,” 
for Signor Puccini; and M. Solanges is preparing “ Les premiéres 
armes de Richelieu,” for Signor Mario Costa. Concerning the 
fitness of the latter work for musical treatment, we have nothing 
to say; but there can be no divided opinion as to “ La Tosca.” 
There is no room in art for the bloody and repulsive class of plays 
to which this belongs. Not even the transcendent genius of a 
Bernhardt can make it tolerable; and it is to be hoped that Signor 
Puccini may be well advised enough to withdraw from an under- 
taking which can bring him no manner of credit. 

** 

The mighty laughter of Aristophanes and the acrid pen of a 
Swift are needed to-day to fitly rebuke the cruel apathy of the 
English public towards all that is new or strange in art. Nothing 
in contemporary history is more disgraceful than the indifference 
which was displayed by London amateurs towards the symphony 
by Dr. Parry which was performed for the first time at the Richter 
concert of last week. On that oecasion, not only did the outside 
public withhold its support, but many of the subscribers returned 
their tickets, with the result of so heavy a loss to Mr. Vert that 
he not unnaturally asserts that he will produce’ no more 
novelties at these concerts. In the face of such facts 
as these, we had better postpone complacent talk about the 
progress of English art, until such time as we: have learned 
something of the respect due to our foremost composers. Surely 
no other nation on earth could so glibly prate of the value of art, 
and at the same time so ruthlessly ignére the best works of our 
own art producers-—to encouragé the others, we presume. It is 
poor comfort to Dr. Parry to remember that, after all, other com- 
posers have been treated with equal neglect; nor will he derive 
much gratification from the suggestion that by and by a scholar- 
ship will be founded in his memory by those who would not listen 
to his most important work when he was alive. 

+ 
* 


Apropos of the performance, by the students of the Royal College 
of Music, of Goetz’s “Taming of the Shrew,” it is interesting to 
call to mind the fact that it was owing to Mr. C. A. Barry that the 
opera in question was published in England. Struck with its 
many excellences, he unhesitatingly advised Messrs. Augener to 
purchase the copyright, and his advice was acted upon, with 
results which showed the correctness of his judgment. 


* * 
* 


So the Shah thinks that our music is “cotton-wool!” The 
precise significance of the phrase used by our dusky, and anything 





but serene, visitor is unfortunately not quite clear; but obviously 


he did not intend a compliment. Did he mean that much of it jg 
padding? To ears accustomed to the Arabian scale, however, oy; 
music cannot be altogether pleasing. At any rate, His Majesty 
approves of the ballet—which is doubtless comforting to the sou] 
of Mr. Stuart Headlam and Mr. Harris. 


*  * 
* 


The many friends of Miss Grace Damian will be interested to 
know that the gifted contralto has recently been studying for the 
operatic stage, and will shortly visit Italy with a view to making 
appearances there, before asking for the verdict of an English 
audience. Miss Damian is encouraged to this course by the success 
which she achieved during her American tour with Madame 
Albani, when several operatic selections were given, with all scenic 
accessories. Miss Damian will have every good wish for success 
in her new venture. 

+ % 

By permission of the Dean of Westminster, a lecture on “ Plain. 
song,” with choral illustrations, will be given before the Plainsong 
and Medieval Music Society on Monday next in the College 
Hall. 





DR. PARRY’S NEW SYMPHONY. 
a 


(Continued from page 427.) 


IV.—Finale (Allegro Energico) :— 
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Second subject : 
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A little farther on this remarkable passage occurs :— 
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Then follows the “ working-out” section and the recapitulation. A 
reminiscence of the first subject of the opening movement occurs just before 
the end, and “ makes for ” unity. 





THE ORIGIN OF THE SCALE. 


BY J. F. ROWBOTHAM. 


—— 


Evolutionists, who make our science nowadays, and supply us with the 
majerity of the materials which we reflect upon, teach us that there are 
certain races of men who are so deficient in arithmetic that they cannot 
count beyond three. ‘ Three ” stands to these people as an expression of 
unknown multitude, because their united ingenuily never enables them to 
reckon four. Other undeveloped tribes of humanity can reckon up to five ; 
at which point a blank comes over their mind as to all beyond. Others 
count up to ten, and so on; till at last the stage arrives when a science of 
arithmetic becomes possible, and numeration assumes a totally different 
complexion afterwards. 

It is the fashion nowadays—and a very wise one, because a nearer offer 
at the truth than has ever been made before—to trace down everything to 
its ultimate elements—to try and reach the very simplest form in 
which the particular object of consideration can be found. If 
we find it existing in some very rudimentary shape among the 
uncivilised nations of to-day, we have good warranty for assuming that 
the form we possesais higher and more developed only, and originally 
sprang from the simple seed which good fortune presents to us in its ele- 
mentary form. There was atime in our history when our porcelain cups 
and platters were made of the coarsest clay, and, before that, were fashioned 
of still coarser bark. There was a time in our language when there were 
no nouns or adjectives, and only a few verbs to do the entire work of 


’ expression. There was a time in music when the whole of its resources 


were. limited to one note, which had to act as melody, harmony, scale, 
cadenza, and what not ; for the best of all reasons, that no other notes were 


obtainable. 


To maintain that the art of music was once wrapped up in one single 





note will lose the appearance of all improbability when we ask ourselves, 
What is Song? Is it not merely exalted speech? Does the opera-singer 
differ so very much from the tragic actor as not to let us recognise at once 
the relationship between the two? The birth of song from speech may be 
seen even to-day—nay, we may test it for ourselves at any private moment, 
and see precisely how the transition proceeds. Let us take such a book as 
the “ Paradise Lost,” and commence by “reading” it. The first stage 
towards singing will be what is popularly known as the “sing-song ” style, 
which however long we continue we shall find our voices cleaving per- 
sistently to one note. Further approach to singing will cause us to depart 
from that note and to add others. This “sing-song” style of reading or 
reciting represents the primitive stage of music, testified by certain songs 
at the present day, when one note contributed the entire vocabulary of 
musical expression. 

Of the inhabitants of Terra del Fuego—who come at the bottom of the 
ladder in music and in all other things—we are told “their singing is 
almost indistinguishable from ordinary declamation, and is on one note, G, 
the men singing the upper G in the bass clef, the women an octave higher 
than the men.” Mr. Drayton, in his account of these people, says: 
‘‘When the chief made an harangue, he spoke on G natural, and did not 
vary his voice more than a semitone.” This variation of the G tothe G 
sharp is found in one of the songs of these people which have been preserved 
tous. A long and appparently elaborate melody was sung as under ;— 
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Yah mass scoo nah, yah mass scoo nah, yah mass scoo nah, 











endlessly repeated. 

Travellers agree very commonly in this attribution of “one note” to savage 
singing. Most works of travel, if tested at those parts which relate to the 
music of very primitive tribes, add the almost invariable comment that the 
singing was very monotonous, being nearly all on one note. These assertions 
we may readily believe, when we find the adherence to one note such a 
common thing with uncivilised peoples that even among highly-developed 
savages, such as the Esquimaux, the Fiji Islanders, and the Australians, 
we notice a constant tendency in their songs to fall back, as it were, on 
this one-note style, continuing the monotonous refrain for bars and bars 
together. 

So long as singing continued very little removed from declamation, one 
note might serve the turn of primitive singers very well. In fact, what 
more was wanted? To sit round the camp fires of an evening and rehearse 
stories of the chase or legends of the tribe—such is the scope which singing 
found in the earliest days, and still finds at presert with the majority of 
uncivilised races. When the rehearsal began the voice of the narrator 
settled on one note, and remained there, reciting as it were in a monotonous 
chant until the end. There was no need to vary the cadence; variation 
indeed would be out of place. Let us imagine the state of man so primi- 
tive that an effort of this kind passed for a feat of superlative art, and we 
shall have no difficulty in realising the view that the whole of music once 
lay in embryo in one note—the note, namely, to which the voice fell when 
its monotonous chant began, and which, in the absence of all other music, 
must be held to have constituted the sum total of the art’s resources. 

As to what this note was, we may well conceive it to have been the tone 
on which the human voice most naturally travels when engaged in 
monotonous “ sing-song ” declamation. I have in my “ History of Music ” 
proposed the note G as the once most likely to answer such conditions, and 
have been taken to task by certain German critics in consequence, who 
have been pleased to make merry over what they call “das Ur-G.” A 
curious experiment, however, was once made which proves beyond a doubt 
that there is a normal note for the human voice, though the result of the 
experiment gave the note a tone lower than that I have suggested—fixing 
F as the normal pitch, not G. Gardiner, the author of “ The Music of 
Nature,’ made a point of attending the Stock Exchange with a view of 
ascertuining if such a note existed. He sat regularly in an extreme part 
of the gallery, and listened patiently till the confused hum of voices 
beneath him amalgamated into one common tone. Experiment 
after experiment convinced him that this note was always F. We 
may assume the origin of the scale to be identical with the origin of 
music, and to be found in a single note. The remainder of the gamut was 
the architecture which was gradually reared on this foundation. 


(To be continued.) 
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GENIUS. 


BY G. W. L. MARSHALL-HALL. 
ee 


There is no truer word than that uttered by Schumann when he 
declared that genius alone can fully understand genius. How mary 
writers have, with but imperfect success, attempted to analyse the quality 
of this God-bestowed knighthood. They have, however, all fallen into the 
error of taking the part for the whole, so that quite a large collection of 
definitions has resulted, each differing from the other, yet all recognisable 
as necessary ingredients. Judging from the unity displayed in all the 
workings of nature, there must be some one fountain-head from which 
these heaven-lit diamond-drops radiate, and to which tkey fall back. 

Genius is too often confused with technical skill, by which, in fact, it 

is often not naturally accompanied, but has laboriously to acquire 
before being able to make itself apparent to the world. In music, Tom 
Smith can tell the exact pitch of any note sounded, and write a canon in 
twenty parts in an hour; while Beethoven is musing year-long how he 
may convert this exceedingly common-place theme into the future wonder 
and delight of the world. One writer will, in polished style, pour forth a 
torrent of eloquent nothings; another will scratch and scratch at one wretched 
stilted sentence until he transforms it, and it becomes immortal. Enthu- 
siasm—a capability of taking infinite pains ; both are a part of genius, the 
more necessary if there be a deficiency in talent, in technical skill; but I 
believe that attentive consideration of the matter will show that genius is 
but the possession, in an extraordinary degree, of natural sympathy ; by 
which I mean an inborn necessity to understand, suffer with all, or some par- 
ticular side of, human nature; a necessity which causesa man to feel within 
himself the reality of what is before him, to sound its innermost depths, to 
prove it to such an extent that it cannot be got rid of—that it haunts him 
day and night, till he is forced to impart it to some other brother-being. 
Whether this be done by means of tones, colours, stone, or words, simply 
depends on which of his senses is most acute or least defective. It is not 
improbable that he, having this Somewhat which he must impart, may 
happen to have physical organs inferior in delicacy to those of other men 
who have not the same need, and are unable to make full use of such. 
Doubtless the man of genius has excelled in art—in the use of the senses; 
not because these were abnormally developed at birth, but because this 
same haunting phantom, begotten of his great heart, has forced him, in 
spite of defects and difficulties, with “infinite pains” and unremitting 
labour, to cultivate some particular sense to that state of delicacy which 
may enable him to portray to the world what he would. The higher the 
genius the wider and deeper will be his sympathy with or understanding 
of the object before him; and, therefore, the greater the subtlety and 
cunning of the art necessary to express this. 

It becomes at once evident how it is that few great men agree as to the 
relative importance of works of art when distinctions are unobservable 
to lesser men. For the higher genius, driven by his more powerful sym- 
pathies to seek more perfect means of conveying his ideas to others 
(hence originality), becomes aware of the shallower nature, the uarrower 
sympathy which could content itself with a more imperfect art-form. The 
great mind of a Bach transformed the pedant-ridden fugue to a mighty 
surging sea of emotions; the passion of a Beethoven beat down the paltry 
barriers which confined Mozart and Haydn; the fire of a Wagner fused 
into one new and wonderful frame these Bach and Beethoven art-forms. 

It is now evident how it came about that Beethoven occupied months 
and years ere he could forge in the furnace of his imagination one theme 
which could fitly represent the profundity of emotion which was part of his 
being. We can understand why genius, through poverty, want, despair, 
ever struggles on to give vent to the contents of its mighty soul. It is not 
that it would—it must. Untilit be free of its burdens it is doomed to 
torment unauenchable. Thus we find that genius flowers the fairest amid 
poverty and distress, for these bring it directly in contact with the realities 
of existence. Man best understands what he has himself experienced. 

As men feel differently, each one in proportion to the refinement of his 
nature, it follows that the expression of what they feel must also differ. 
Thus genius is not always readily understood of all; for it creates some- 
thing which seems at first glance unlike that to which they are accustomed. 
In reatity it is only the new form which bewilders them; this they abuse 
till they understand it, and then marvel at the underlying soul which 
it embodies. Talent, on the contrary, they more readily grasp, as being 
nearer to their own ability of conception. It is important to remember 











that the gzeater a work, the greater the probability that it will be at first 
misunderstood. Genius does what it must, talent what it can, so talent 
borrows from genius its formula of expression. But having little or nothing 
to express, it utters mere vapidity and becomes for the time heing rapidly 
popular among a certain class of minds; for few peoplé care to be made to 
thirk or feel deeply, and, moreover, hate what they are unable to readily 
understand ; attributing want of intelligence and refinement in themselves 
to a fault in the author. 

Little as genius has up to now been understood, save by a few select 
minds, it has gained from all a kind of vague homage, given chiefly from 
respect to one who has accomplished something apparently quite beyond 
ordinary humanity—not from gratitude for a personal service—from love, 
In truth, however, these men are great solely because of their love for 
us. They would be, to each, a friend and comforter; they would smooth 
our care-furrowed brows, sustain our toil-torn limbs, joy with our joys, 
grieve with our griefs; lead us gently and lovingly to truer, nobler, and 
more delightful pleasures than we ever knew before; and while thus, by 
the power of love, attracting and ennobling the individual, effect a peaceful 
revolution in the relations of man to man. Genius is the incarnation of 
eternal love. 





MUSICAL EVENINGS AT HOME. 
— 
(Wirn ApoLogizs To THE SHADES oF Dr. AIKIN AND Mrs. Barzavp,) 
BY FREDERICK CORDER. 
(Continued from Page 414.) 
Srxta Evenine. 
DIFFERENCE AND AGREEMENT ; or, SATURDAY EVENING. 


It was Saturday evening. All the places of amusement were preparing 
for action, and the streets were filled with people moving in all directions. 

Here numbers of well-dressed persons and a long train of carriages were 
thronging in at the inconvenient entrance to St. James’s Hall to attend a 
Richter Concert. There, a still greater number, almost equally gay in 
dress, were crowding into a smaller room on the same premises to enjoy 
the performance of the Moore and Burgess Minstrels. At Covent Garden 
a fashionable audience flocked to hear “ Lohengrin,” or such scraps of it 
as could be sandwiched between two hours of lounging in the crush room; 
at another theatre a still more fashionable audience fought like savages 
to get into a small and suffocating theatre to witness a so-called comic 
opera (named “ Little ” something or other) which had been declared by 
all the critics to be the very worst specimen of its class yet produced. At 
a working men’s institute a vast crowd of grimy toilers yawned over the 
struggles of a lady of title at the piano, and hailed a string-quartet 
of Beethoven with rapture. Down one street came the band of 
the Grenadiers, their stirring rhythms unheeded save by a flock of 
ragged urchins. Up another came a troop of Salvationists, rousing them- 
selves and many bystanders to spiritual exaltation with the cacophonous 
sounds of timbrel and sackbut. A fraudulent blind sailor on the pavement, 
an artist with phenomenal executive powers on the penny whistle upa 
court, an infant pianist of uncertain age and sex at the Steinway Hall—all 
these obtained patronage from some portion of the British public. 

Mr. Ambrose led his son Edwin round all these different assemblies as a 
spectator, and everywhere without paying. Edwin listened to everything 
with great attention, and was often impatient to inquire of his father the 
meaning of what he heard or “ what they were doing that for? ’’ to use the 
child’s own words; but Mr. Ambrose would not suffer him to disturb any 
of the audiences. When they had gone through the whole round, Edwin 
found a great number of questions to put to his father, who got out of them 
in the best manner he could. At length Edwin asked 

“ But why cannot all these people agree to go to the same place and 
enjoy the same kind of music ? 

“And why should they agree?” replied his father. “Do you not see 
that people agree in a hundred other things? Do they not all speak the 
same slang words, read the same novels, adopt the same dress and habits? 
Let them differ in something.” 

“ Aye, but in music there is surely only good and bad. They have no 
right to do as they please.” 

“« They all learn the piano and all seek to pass their Local Examination. 
What more would you have ? 
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« But do not the critics direct them positively what to admire and what 
to shun? 

“They inculcate the principles of art, it is true, knowing neither more 
nor less than their fellows ; but actual taste is for every one to choose for 
himself. Taste in music is one of those things in which mankind were made 
to differ.” 

The several audiences now began to disperse, and the principal streets, 
the Strand in particular, were chaos come again. It chanced that there was 
an open space in a bye-street which led nowhere, and here a man with 
blackened face and garments of striped cotton was singing “Queen of my 
heart” and accompanying himself on the banjo. The beholders immediately 
flocked round, and with looks and expressions of the warmest sympathy and 
delight gave their aid.. A Richterite, thankful to hear something he could 
really appreciate, offered his alms, while the Moore and Burgess audience, 
for association’s sake, contributed more largely still. A patrician lady 
stopped her carriage to listen, taking out her smelling bottle and 
assiduously applying it to her nose. A Wagnerite ran for a policeman. 
The rest so loaded the poor man with their generous assistance that he 
now owns & Villa in the suburbs and drives to his “ pitch” in a brougham. 

Edwin and his father were among the spectators—not the contrib utors. 
“Here,” said Mr. Ambrose, “is a thing in which mankind were made to 
agree.” 


THE SWALLOW AND THE TAUGHT-US. 


A tortoise in a country town, 

An ancient inmate of the place, 

His lessons (each at half-a-crown) 

Had done, and with a sober face 

Was crawling homewards to his bed 
With aching back and splitting head. 
From Bayreuth just returned, a swallow, 
As to and fro he nimbly flew, 

Beat our old steady teacher hollow ; 

At length he stopped direct in view, 
And said: “ Professor brisk and gay, 
How have you fared this many a day ? ”’ 
“Thank you,” replied the old home-keeper, 
** Since at the Music School we parted 
I’ve been, I own, a precious sleeper ; 

No modern works my nerves have started. 
In wy provincial post I’m snug 

As any insect in a rug, 

Nor do I ever give to aught 

Beyond my daily lessons thought.” 

“ But I,” rejoined the active bird, 

** Who love the school-girl less than you, 
Soon as of future works I heard 

Away to get a seat I flew, 

Nor recked much of the quality 

So that it was a novelty. 

O’er sea and land my course I steered, 
The Kursaal band beside the Murg 

The Paris Opéra I heard, 

E’en visited St. Petersburg. 

The Naples ballet, then the Scala, 
Vienna, home of genius dead, 

Lastly the Bayreuth Wagner gala 

Drove all the others from my head. 
Then, as the season was at hand, - 

Came home to hear the Richter band.” 

** Lord, what a deal of needless ranging!” 
Returned the other, slow and grave ; 
“For ever hurrying, bustling, changing, 
As if it were your life to save. 

Why need you visit foreign nations ? 
Like me and some of your relations 
You’d better take a three years’ nap, 
Then to our Festival go clap.” 

* Pleasant, indeed ! ” replied the swallow. 
‘* When I can neither see nor hear 

Your bright example I may follow; 

Till then I’ll keep aloof, no fear ! 





I measure time by its employment, 
And list to music for enjoyment. 

Too many novelties at once 

But makes the hearer feel a dunce. 
Better to follow in my steps, see here, 
Than risk such musical dyspepsia.” 





** GWENDOLINE.” 
~~ 

An opera was produced at Carlsruhe on May 31, the subject of which 
should give it some interest for Englishmen, since the scene is laid in this 
country, and some at least of the characters are English—if historical 
purists will allow us to apply the word “ Englishmen ” to people who lived in 
the eighth or ninth century. The opera in question is called “ Gwendoline,” 
and the music is the work of M. Emanuel Chabrier, a French composer, 
who was first introduced to an English audience by the production of his 
orchestral rhapsody, “Espana,” at the first Crystal Palace Concert last 
October. Like many other operas of French composers, “ Gwendoline” 
was first produced—not in its writer’s native country, but at 
Brussels, on April 10, 1886, under somewhat unpropitious circumstances, 
since the manager of the theatre became bankrupt very shortly after the 
production. From that time the opera seems to have been put aside until 
the present production at Carlsruhe, under the energetic béton of Herr 
Felix Mottl, the eminent Wagnerian conductor. The incidents of the 
libretto, which in the original is from the pen of M. Catulle Mendés, may 
be thus narrated. In the midst of their usual peaceful occupation the 
inhabitants of a village on the (Kentish ?) coast are suddenly disturbed by 
an invasion of the Danes, who quickly defeat the inhabitants, and 
are on the point of setting fire to the village, and putting to death 
the commander, Armel, when their leader, Harald, sees Gwendc. 
line, Armel’s daughter, engaged in spinning, and at once 
falls desperately in love with her. He demands to be left alone 
with her, and in these circumstances the charm of the maiden’s beauty and 
gentleness so works upon him, that he not only countermands his orders to 
destroy the village, but spares the father’s life, demands Gwendoline in 
marriage, and like another Hercules subdued by Omphale, sits down to the 
maiden’s spinning wheel. In Act II. we find that Armel has arranged a 
plan for assassinating all the Danes during the wedding festivities, and he 
gives his daughter a dagger with which to murder her spouse 
in the bridal chamber. Gwendoline, however, without betraying 
all her father’s plan, gives Harald to understand that his life is 
threatened. The enamoured bridegroom is too eager with his love-making 
to pay any attention to her warnings till a tumult outside tells him what 
is happening. Gwendoline then gives him her dagger, and he rushes out 
to defend his friends. The scence changes to the sea coast, and a furious 
fight takes place, which ends in the total defeat of the Danes, Harald re- 
ceiving a fatal wound, at sight of which Gwendoline stabs herself 
and the pair die in one another’s arms. This story seems 
rather too melodramatic for our present taste, and it is far 
too often reminiscent of certain scenes in the “Flying Dutchman,” 
“ Lohengrin,” and “ Tristan ;” but it furnishes many excellent opportunities 
for musical treatment, a few of which we will enumerate, to show what the 
composer has made of his subject. There is an overture, of a passionate 
character, in which the Danish motif is contrasted with that of the lovers. 
In Act I. there is a sort of narrative in which Gwendolin tells, as in a 
dream, of the approach of the Danes (after the model of Senta’s ballad) — 
then their arrival and the long duet-scene between Gwendoline and 
Harald, which is said to be be, as it should be, one of the most successful 
parts of the work. After an interesting prelude, Act II. opens with 
a great deal of music illustrating the wedding ceremonies, amid 
the joyful character of which a certain ominous feeling of an ap- 
proaching catastrophe is allowed to be perceptible. Then comes the chief 
movement of the opera, the duet of Gwendoline and Harald, in which one 
cannot but be reminded of Lohengrin and Elsa, though the characters are 
entirely different. After this, in scene 2, the chief share of the music falls 
to the orchestra, until the fiual duet is reached, when a reminiscence of the 
love-duet recurs, and brings the work to a close with a certain pathetic 
tenderness. The performance of the opera at Carlsruhe was excellent, and 
the reception of the work was of the most enthusiastic kind. Should the 
success continue, would it be too much to hope that an opportunity may be 
afforded us of hearing M. Chabrier’s work in London? 
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WANDERINGS IN SEARCH OF THE EAST. 
—— 
BY ONE WHO 8TILL HOPES TO FIND IT. 


[Extracts from the Note-Books of a Musician.] 


Epitep sy E. F. J. 


(17).—* As the most just and honourable enterprises,” observes Fletcher, 
“when they fail, are accounted in the number of Rebellions ; so all 
attempts, however unjust, if they succeed, always purge themselves of all 
guilt and suspicion.” And Mudford, in his ‘ Waterloo,’ says:—% Our 
ancestors who expelled James II. would have been accounted traitors had 
they failed. They succeeded, and are venerated as patriots.” The same 
holds good in Art. Every departure from orthodox practices becomes 
orthodox, in its turn, if it succeed. ‘Success’ in art, however, is not to 
be measured by the amount of immediate popularity attained. This may 
be much or little without affecting the larger question of permanence. 
Enduring Vitality,—this alone can impose conditions, and furnish material 
for laws. Wherefore, he whose verdict is pronounced too early, proves 
himself thereby unfit to pronounce at all. The critic, face to face with a 
new departure, should wait. 

(This is all very well, but the public—and very often the editor—will not 
let the critic wait. Readers expect their newspaper to be more or less 
oracular ; many read, hoping to find their own prejudices authoritatively 
formulated; others, for the purpose of knowing what to say; most, to be 
saved the trouble of thinking for themselves. How, in the face of such 
demands, is the critic to preserve an attitude of vigilant neutrality? 
Besides “smartness ” languishes when there is nothing to attack or defend ; 
and circulation, whether of the blood or of a newspaper, is promoted by 
inuch the same means. | 

(18) Music expresses (1) Emorron and (2) CHaRAcTER; and expresses 
these directly and indirectly. (1) Emorion it expresses directly, by 
imitations of the quality (timbre), rhythm, speed or pitch of the sounds by 
which human beings—and indeed, in a different degree, animals also— 
express emotion in real life; and expresses it indirectly by means of its 
power to call up associations in the mind of the listener, such associations 
being themselves suggestive of a mood of feeling. These are, however, 
more of the nature of (2) Cuaracrer. This, music expresses directly, by 
means of movements which reproduce the absolute or relative 
speed of the movements of animate or inanimate nature, though 
in a more or less idealised form, i.e., not copied literally, but selected 
and grouped harmoniously in accordance with the artist’s intention. It 
expresses character indirectly by imitating the proportions and other 
abstract qualities of forms in space by means of forms displaying analogous 
qualities in time ; in other words, by substituting for the relationships of 
forms cognized simultaneously, the relationships of forms cognized suc- 
cessively. The qualities of forms seen reappear in those of forms heard. 
These characteristics of forms, whether visual or aural, are no doubt 
largely dependent on the effect of “ association’; but then this is equally 
true of many other of our experiences, so need not be insisted on here. 

(19) We ought to give up the use of the word “colour” in music, for it 
fosters a notion that colour is a mental state, emotion, or mood, which it 
certainly is not. When we speak of “colour” in a visual sense, the word 
refers to a physical sensation. But when we use the term in connection 
with sound we refer, not to a sensation, but to an emotional state, a charac- 
teristic mood. This may, indeed, to imaginative and sympathetic minds 
call up a subjective colour-image, but it may be doubted whether this is 
ever seen only as colour. Itiz probably always recognised as the colour of 
some object or scene. 

[This is all very well, but there is a subtle affinity between the sensation 
of colour and that of timbre in music—in orchestral combinations especially 
—which it is not so easy to explain away as my friend thinks. | 

(20) Are not all attempts to explain in words the “ meaning ” of music 
an absurdity? Words do but give us in conventional symbols that of which 
music gives us a clear representation, and give moreover only that part of 
the musical representation which consists in the general idea awakened in 
the mind when the mind attempts to define to itself the name of the feeling 
awakened in it by the music. The music conveys the feeling: the words 
give it s name. Yet many minds find this a real help to comprehension. 
They cannot rest till everything is labelled. 








OF STYLE, AND OF THE COMPLAINT OF 
“SAMENESS” IN ART WORK. 


SS aanennniien ciannEnEe 
From “ The Scottish Art Review.” 


The poet is an artist not less than the painter. “ His sphere is sound ; 
his tools are words.” Let us pursue the analogy of Lessing. 

Art is presentative. The artist (be he poet, painter, musician, actor, or 
dancer) finds his initial stimulus in the desire of self-expression—the desire 
to present that which is most distinctive of himself in the form in which it 
may best be preserved, or in which the memory of it may longest endure, 
In the estimation of his achievement we consider first what it is he has 
chosen to present, and next, what outfit he has had for his task, what 
material, what tools. Condemned or approved, it is upon his own showing. 
Style consists in masterly presentation. 

To speak first of the painter. We see almost at a glance that the sure 
attainment of a narrow control marks the climax of his performance. 
“ Raphael was ignorant of the elements of painting,” some admirer of 
Rembrandt is able to say, with at least so much of meaning that his remark 
remains intelligible. Secrets of the universe hidden from Raphael were 
revealed to Rembrandt, and the Dutch painter mastered a new language 
of expression of which the Roman knew not the alphabet. Shadowed by 
the genius of a Kaphael we feel that from him there was nothing hid. 
Turn to the work of a Rembrandt, or a Turner, and almost it would seem 
that our Raphael went blind-eyed about the world. 

The presentments of the painter being visual, this limitation of his range 
is quickly perceived and pungently felt. “Such a one’s works are all so 
much alike ” is a complaint very commonly heard. Yet often this means 
nothing more than that “such a one” has bidden farewell to his immature 
days, and, in short, perfected a style. 

The question confronts us again—in what does this style consist ? In the 
impress of a constant individuality upon the ever-shifting material of 
thought. The artist is straitly confined. Only a few of the world’s 
wonders are seen by his eyes. Only in acorner of the universe of know- 
ledge does he darkly grope. His best hope, then, as ours, is to learn the 
secret of dignified movement within the narrow circumference of that 
circle which sets a term to all effort. To have learnt this secret is to have 
mastered a style. 

The idiosyncrasy of temperament which imparts to a man’s writing this 
distinction of style is often a blot, intellectually regarded, upon the sanity 
of his genius. The magnificent waywardness of Mr. Ruskin, for example, 
whilst it is the very soul and essence of his writing, what is it buta 
hindrance and a stumbling-block to those who take up his book in search of 
knowledge, or philosophic leading ? 

It is with the writer as it is with the painter. Even the greatest sees 
little: of that little he knows but one use. 

A man’s style proclaims the limits within which his perfection lies. We 
read between the lines of his book, and it seems to speak thus :— 

“ I see these things, and these only. I can deal with them thus, and 
thus only. I beat my wings against the confines of my cage, but in vain. 
These bold antitheses, sudden turns, these quaint involutions, which to 
you are but so many masterful felicities of a great style, are indeed nothing 
more than the shifty inventions of a necessitous brain ever struggling to 
cast his poor network of words over vasty impalpable phantasms of 
thought.” “I abandon,” he seems to say, “ the hard contention. Hence- 
forth I am satisfied if I may testify to some few things I have seen in some 
few words of which I am master.” 

Only with that abdication of empire does the perfection of art become 
possible. The work in which first a man gives assurance of a style will be 
that in which finally he accepts his limitations. From that moment his 
works, in a sense, will be “always the same,” but the Sameness is of their 
essence. Posterity will treasure every fragment of the artist (poet or 
painter) which bears his sign-manual legibly upon it. He will be valued, in 
short, for the number of things which he did alike, and not for the number 
of attempts which he made, resulting in performances tentative and im- 
mature, and not deeper in meaning, nor wider in range, because uncertain 
and variable in mode of expression. Ernest RabDFORD. 





Reverence what is old, but also have a warm heart for all what is new. 
Indulge no prejudice against unknown names.—Schumann. 
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** FORGOTTEN.”—ESSAYS ON THE PLAY.— 
“THE BEGGAR.” 
—————_——_ 
Lonpon, Juty 10, 1889. 








My Dear Mr. Fietpmovuse,— 

I can hardly believe it. You have had your wish—the old, 
scarce-hoped-for dream was realised—and it did not turn to ashes 
in your mouth: you were not disappointed! My pleasure, sir, is 
not less than yours at the success of that happy evening: at the 
astonishing punctuality of the train, the excellence (as your good- 
nature held it) of our little dinner at my modest club, and then 
“the charming play, the perfect acting, at that tiny, tiny theatre 
in the Strand ”—with the afterglow of a glimpse at our beautiful 
Embankment, glimmering in moonlight, gaslight, and the pale 
radiance of that new planet discovered by Edison. Then there 
was the supper, brief but not actually hurried, with Welsh rarebit 
—oh, wonderful Buckinghamshire constitution!—“as good as 
Evans's,” you critically declared; and then the midnight train 
was easily caught, for we are early people nowadays, and our plays 
have to finish by a very few minutes after eleven. 

So, after twenty years of enforced abstinence, you have seen a 
new play, you have seen our new acting; pray, sir, when the first 
excitement has subsided let me have your clear and candid opinion 
of our actors, and of our Pinero. 

I, too, have been search of novelty, as far north as the Grand 
Theatre at Islington, a playhouse long after your date, at which 
last Friday there was produced a new play by a new playwright. 

Mr. F. Frankfort Moore’s “ Forgotten ”—such are its name and 
his—seemed to me a work of unquestionable promise, well-written 
and smoothly constructed (save for one personnage muet, clumsily 
unseen throughout). That the piece Jacks novelty is only to say 
that it is a new man’s work. ‘“ We all begin as imitators,” said a 
musician ; and so the young Beethoven repeats Mozart, the young 
Frankfort Moore Herman Merivale, and other men of genius 
after their kind. 

But it has a pretty idea, this comédie larmoyante of “ For- 
gotten ;” perhaps too delicate for any stage playing except at such 
a theatre as Mr. Hare’s—orat any conceivable theatre with Mr. 
Pinero, apparently. (For it seems to me that it would bea 
splendid thing for the English stage if all the other authors 
clubbed together and bought up Mr. Pinero to stage manage all 
their plays everywhere). . 

I do not say that the story is too delicate for four acts; but it 
is certainly too slight. Indeed of actual plot there is little, and 
that little poor and stagey ; it is the situation which, handled with 
feeling, gives interest to the piece. Aw fond, it is the situation of 
Martha and Johan, in Ibsen’s “ Pillars of Society,” only the man 
and woman are so different : the sad story of two lovers parting, lad 
and lass, to meet in ten years’ time young man and old maid—with 
the scarce-evitable results. 

It was by no means badly acted at the Grand —far from it; 
but such a stage requires broad effects, while much of the play 
required delicate ones. Yet—as we shall see next week, I hope, 
in the “ Pillars of Society” —Miss Genevieve Ward and Mr. W. H. 
Vernon are an actress and an actor in whose art there is a breadth, 
a firmness, rare in these days; and there are promise and sympathy 
in their younger comrade, Miss Robins. 

And now for the two articles I spoke of last week, by Mr. H. A. 
Jones and Mr, William Archer. Was the drama, I wonder, as 





much be-written in your earlier time? I know you will agree 
with me that it cannot be written or be talked about too much: 
freely though either of us would give reams of criticism for one 
“real live play.” 

Mr. Jones writes, in the “ Nineteenth Century,” about modern 
“ first nights” at the play—and let me begin by saying what a 
pleasure it is to find that our dramatists write so well. Considering 
the brief choppy sentences to which the comedy of the day is con- 
fined, it isa wonder that one should find these pleasant caences 
in the prose of an author whose literary work has been, I believe, 
nearly all dramatic. 

For the substance of the article: it is all so very true that 
perhaps it somewhat lacks novelty. I, at least, feel that I haze 
thoroughly agreed with Mr. Jones, but that I am not much the 
further for it. To you, not steeped so long in the drama of the 
day, it may mean much more. 

It is, in the main, a plea for a more considerate and more 
respectful judgment of a new play on the part of that curious 
mixture of enthusiasm, common-sense, good taste, bad taste, con- 
ceit, irritability, knowledge and ignorance, now known as a first- 
night audience. Perhaps Mr. Jones’s newest point is that 
“ first-nighters” crave more for conventional effects—for “ situa- 
tions” and “ curtains,” to use the slang of the day—than do the 
public at large. And I say, “ Perfectly true; and the critics are 
worse!” 

Mr. Jones can see no remedy for the present state of things; 
but Mr. Thomas Thorne—manager of the little Vaudeville Theatre, 
which has had such huge successes—has found one, and holds to 
it. He has all his first-nights in the afternoon, when, at least, a 
play has a fair hearing. 

Mr. Archer’s article in the “ Fortnightly Review,” is, of course, 
on the great Ibsen question ; but before I say my word on an im- 
portant point in it I want to quote to you two little bits of 
dramatic criticism. They have not the least real bearing upon 
each other; but they are in my mind together, and out together 
they must come—just as a contrast, that is all. 

The first is Thackeray’s. He and the late Edward Fitzgerald— 
from whom I had the story—were at the back of the Haymarket 
pit one night, seeing some wretched burlesque: and Thackeray 
stretched out his arms to their widest, and said, “ My God, how I 
am enjoying myself!” 

Mr. Archer says, in the “ Fortnightly ” :—‘ ‘A Doll’s House’ 
is, of all Ibsen’s plays, the one in which a definite thesis is most 
tangibly posited ; the one, therefore, which is most exposed to the 
reproach of being a mere sociological pamphlet.” 

All I want to point out is that there are two ways of criticising 
plays, and that I am quite sure that you, my dear Mr. Fieldmouse, 
will think Thackeray’s the better, from a literary point of view. 

We must talk about Ibsen when you have seen “ The Pillars of 
Society ’—ah me, that you missed the “ Doll’s House!” At present, 
let me only say that Mr. Archer spoils a strong case by overstating 
it. For example, he says that of Ibsen’s twenty plays only two—“A 
Doll’s House” and “ Ghosts ”—could not be read aloud, with trifling 
omissions, to any girl’s school, ‘from Tobolsk to Tangiers.” 

Is Mr. Archer presuming on our insular ignorance? Has he 
really forgotten the end of the second act of the “Lady from the 
Sear” What of the relations of the old merchant and Gina in the 
“Wild Duck,” and the hereditary blindness of her daughter? What 
of the story of “ Haermaendene paa Helgeland?” I venture to 
say that not one of Ibsen’s plays since he broke new ground in 
1876—that is to say, the “ Doll’s House” andits followers—would be 
licensed as it stands by our British censor, with the solitary excep- 
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WANDERINGS IN SEARCH OF THE EAST. 
——— 
BY ONE WHO STILL HOPES TO FIND IT. 


[Extracts from the Note-Books of a Musician. ] 


Epitep sy E. F. J. 


(17).—* As the most just and honourable enterprises,” observes Fletcher, 
“when they fail, are accounted in the number of Rebellions ; so all 
attempts, however unjust, if they succeed, always purge themselves of all 
guilt and suspicion.” And Mudford, in his ‘ Waterloo,’ says:— Our 
ancestors who expelled James II. would have been accounted traitors had 
they failed. They succeeded, and are venerated as patriots.”” The same 
holds good in Art. Every departure from orthodox practices becomes 
orthodox, in its turn, if it succeed. ‘Success’ in art, however, is not to 
be measured by the amount of immediate popularity attained. This may 
be much or little without affecting the larger question of permanence. 
Enduring Vitality,—this alone can impose conditions, and furnish material 
for laws. Wherefore, he whose verdict is pronounced too early, proves 
himself thereby unfit to pronounce at all. The critic, face to face with a 
new departure, should wait. 

(This is all very well, but the public—and very often the editor—will not 
let the critic wait. Readers expect their newspaper to be more or less 
oracular ; many read, hoping to find their own prejudices authoritatively 
formulated; others, for the purpose of knowing what to say; most, to be 
saved the trouble of thinking for themselves. How, in the face of such 
demands, is the critic to preserve an attitude of vigilant neutrality ? 
Besides “smartness ” languishes when there is nothing to attack or defend ; 
and circulation, whether of the blood or of a newspaper, is promoted by 
inuch the same means. | 

(18) Music expresses (1) Emotion and (2) Cuaracrer; and expresses 
these directly and indirectly. (1) Emotion it expresses directly, by 
imitations of the quality (timbre), rhythm, speed or pitch of the sounds by 
which human beings—and indeed, in a different degree, animals also— 
express emotion in real life; and expresses it indirectly by means of its 
power to call up associations in the mind of the listener, such associations 
being themselves suggestive of a mood of feeling. These are, however, 
more of the nature of (2) Cuaracrer. This, music expresses directly, by 
means of movements which reproduce the absolute or relative 
speed of the movements of animate or inanimate nature, though 
in a more or less idealised form, i.e., not copied literally, but selected 
and grouped harmoniously in accordance with the artist’s intention. It 
expresses character indirectly by imitating the proportions and other 
abstract qualities of forms in space by means of forms displaying analogous 
qualities in time ; in other words, by substituting for the relationships of 
forms cognized simultaneously, the relationships of forms cognized suc- 
cessively. The qualities of forms seen reappear in those of forms heard. 
These characteristics of forms, whether visual or aural, are no doubt 
largely dependent on the effect of “ association”’; but then this is equally 
true of many other of our experiences, so need not be insisted on here. 

(19) We ought to give up the use of the word “colour” in music, for it 
fosters a notion that colour is a mental state, emotion, or mood, which it 
certainly is not. When we speak of “colour” in a visual sense, the word 
refers to a physical sensation. But when we use the term in connection 
with sound we refer, not to a sensation, but to an emotional state, a charac- 
teristicmood. This may, indeed, to imaginative and sympathetic minds 
call up a subjective colour-image, but it may be doubted whether this is 
ever seen only as colour. Itis probably always recognised as the colour of 
some object or scene. 

[This is all very well, but there is a subtle affinity between the sensation 
of colour and that of timbre in music—in orchestral combinations especially 
—which it is not so easy to explain away as my friend thinks. ] 

(20) Are not all attempts to explain in words the “ meaning ” of music 
an absurdity? Words do but give us in conventional symbols that of which 
music gives us a clear representation, and give moreover only that part of 
the musical representation which consists in the general idea awakened in 
the mind when the mind attempts to define to itself the name of the feeling 
awakened in it by the music. The music conveys the feeling: the words 
give it a name. Yet many minds find this a real help to comprehension. 
They cannot rest till everything is labelled. 





OF STYLE, AND OF THE COMPLAINT OF 
“SAMENESS” IN ART WORK. 


S SaeanD Salen 
From “* The Scottish Art Review.” 


The poet is an artist not less than the painter. “ His sphere is sound ; 
his tools are words.” Let us pursue the analogy of Lessing. 

Art is presentative. The artist (be he poet, painter, musician, actor, or 
dancer) finds his initial stimulus in the desire of self-expression—the desire 
to present that which is most distinctive of himself in the form in which it 
may best be preserved, or in which the memory of it may longest endure. 
In the estimation of his achievement we consider first what it is he has 
chosen to present, and next, what outfit he has had for his task, what 
material, what tools. Condemned or approved, it is upon his own showing. 
Style consists in masterly presentation. 

To speak first of the painter. We see almost ata glance that the sure 
attainment of a narrow control marks the climax of his performance. 
“ Raphael was ignorant of the elements of painting,” some admirer of 
Rembrandt is able to say, with at least so much of meaning that his remark 
remains intelligible. Secrets of the universe hidden from Raphael were 
revealed to Rembrandt, and the Dutch painter mastered a new language 
of expression of which the Roman knew not the alphabet. Shadowed by 
the genius of a Raphael we feel that from him there was nothing hid. 
Turn to the work of a Rembrandt, or a Turner, and almost it would seem 
that our Raphael went blind-eyed about the world. 

The presentments of the painter being visual, this limitation of his range 
is quickly perceived and pungently felt. “Such a one’s works are all so 
much alike ” is a complaint very commonly heard. Yet often this means 
nothing more than that “such a one” has bidden farewell to his immature 
days, and, in short, perfected a style. 

The question confronts us again—in what does this style consist ? In the 
impress of a constant individuality upon the ever-shifting material of 
thought. The artist is straitly confined. Only a few of the world’s 
wonders are seen by hiseyes. Only in acorner of the universe of know- 
ledge does he darkly grope. His best hope, then, as ours, is to learn the 
secret of dignified movement within the narrow circumference of that 
circle which sets a term to all effort. To have learnt this secret is to have 
mastered a style. 

The idiosyncrasy of temperament which imparts to a man’s writing this 
distinction of style is often a blot, intellectually regarded, upon the sanity 
of his genius. The magnificent waywardness of Mr. Ruskin, for example, 
whilst it is the very soul and essence of his writing, what is it buta 
hindrance and a stumbling-block to those who take up his book in search of 
knowledge, or philosophic leading ? 

It is with the writer as it is with the painter. Even the greatest sees 
little: of that little he knows but one use. 

A man’s style proclaims the limits within which his perfection lies. We 
read between the lines of his book, and it seems to speak thus :— 

“ I see these things, and these only. I can deal with them thus, and 
thus only. I beat my wings against the confines of my cage, but in vain. 
These bold antitheses, sudden turns, these quaint involutions, which to 
you are but so many masterful felicities of a great style, are indeed nothing 
more than the shifty inventions of a necessitous brain ever struggling to 
cast his poor network of words over vasty impalpable phantasms of 
thought.” ‘I abandon,” he seems to say, “ the hard contention. Hence- 
forth I am satisfied if I may testify to some few things I have seen in some 
few words of which I am master.” 

Only with that abdication of empire does the perfection of art become 
possible. The work in which first a man gives assurance of a style will be 
that in which finally he accepts his limitations. From that moment his 
works, in a sense, will be “ always the same,” but the Sameness is of their 
essence. Posterity will treasure every fragment of the artist (poet or 
painter) which bears his sign-manual legibly upon it. He will be valued, in 
short, for the number of things which he did alike, and not for the number 
of attempts which he made, resulting in performances tentative and im- 
mature, and not deeper in meaning, nor wider in range, because uncertain 
and variable in mode of expression. Ernest RaDFOoRD. 





Reverence what is old, but also have a warm heart for all what is new. 
Indulge no prejudice against unknown names.—Schumann. 
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‘* FORGOTTEN.”—ESSAYS ON THE PLAY.— 
“THE BEGGAR.” 
—_—-————— 
Lonpon, Juty 10, 1889. 

My Dear Mr. Fietpmovuszt,— 

I can hardly believe it. You have had your wish—the old, 
scarce-hoped-for dream was realised—and it did not turn to ashes 
in your mouth: you were not disappointed! My pleasure, sir, is 
not less than yours at the success of that happy evening: at the 
astonishing punctuality of the train, the excellence (as your good- 
nature held it) of our little dinner at my modest club, and then 
“the charming play, the perfect acting, at that tiny, tiny theatre 
in the Strand ’”—with the afterglow of a glimpse at our beautiful 
Embankment, glimmering in moonlight, gaslight, and the pale 
radiance of that new planet discovered by Edison. Then there 
was the supper, brief but not actually hurried, with Welsh rarebit 
—oh, wonderful Buckinghamshire constitution !—“as good as 
Evans’s,” you critically declared; and then the midnight train 
was easily caught, for we are early people nowadays, and our plays 
have to finish by a very few minutes after eleven. 

So, after twenty years of enforced abstinence, you have seen a 
new play, you have seen our new acting; pray, sir, when the first 
excitement has subsided let me have your clear and candid opinion 
of our actors, and of our Pinero. 

I, too, have been search of novelty, as far north as the Grand 
Theatre at Islington, a playhouse long after your date, at which 
last Friday there was produced a new play by a new playwright. 

Mr. F. Frankfort Moore’s “ Forgotten ”’—such are its name and 
his—seemed to me a work of unquestionable promise, well-written 
and smoothly constructed (save for one personnage muet, clumsily 
unseen throughout). That the piece lacks novelty is only to say 
that it is a new man’s work. “ We all begin as imitators,” said a 
musician ; and so the young Beethoven repeats Mozart, the young 
Frankfort Moore Herman Merivale, and other men of genius 
after their kind. 

But it has a pretty idea, this comédie larmoyante of “ For- 
gotten ;” perhaps too delicate for any stage playing except at such 
a theatre as Mr. Hare’s—orat any conceivable theatre with Mr. 
Pinero, apparently. (For it seems to me that it would bea 
splendid thing for the English stage if all the other authors 
clubbed together and bought up Mr. Pinero to stage manage all 
their plays everywhere). 

I do not say that the story is too delicate for four acts; but it 
is certainly too slight. Indeed of actual plot there is little, and 
that little poor and stagey ; it is the situation which, handled with 
feeling, gives interest to the piece. Aw fond, it is the situation of 
Martha and Johan, in Ibsen’s “ Pillars of Society,” only the man 
and woman are so different : the sad story of two lovers parting, lad 
and lass, to meet in ten years’ time young man and old maid—with 
the scarce-evitable results. 

It was by no means badly acted at the Grand —far from it; 
but such a stage requires broad effects, while much of the play 
required delicate ones. Yet—as we shall see next week, I hope, 
in the “ Pillars of Society” —Miss Genevieve Ward and Mr. W. H. 
Vernon are an actress and an actor in whose art there is a breadth, 
a firmness, rare in these days; and there are promise and sympathy 
in their younger comrade, Miss Robins. 

And now for the two articles I spoke of last week, by Mr. H. A. 
Jones and Mr, William Archer. Was the drama, I wonder, as 





much be-written in your earlier time? I know you will agree 
with me that it cannot be written or be talked about too much: 
freely though either of us would give reams of criticism for one 
“real live play.” 

Mr. Jones writes, in the “ Nineteenth Century,” about modern 
“first nights” at the play—and let me begin by saying what a 
pleasure it is to find that our dramatists write so well. Considering 
the brief choppy sentences to which the comedy of the day is con- 
fined, it is a wonder that one should find these pleasant cadences 
in the prose of an author whose literary work has been, I believe, 
nearly all dramatic. 


For the substance of the article: it is all so very true that 
perhaps it somewhat lacks novelty. I, at least, feel that I have 
thoroughly agreed with Mr. Jones, but that I am not much the 
further for it. To you, not steeped so long in the drama of the 
day, it may mean much more. 

It is, in the main, a plea for a more considerate and more 
respectful judgment of a new play on the part of that curious 
mixture of enthusiasm, common-sense, good taste, bad taste, con- 
ceit, irritability, knowledge and ignorance, now known as a first- 
night audience. Perhaps Mr. Jones’s newest point is that 
“ first-nighters” crave more for conventional effects—for “ situa- 
tions” and “ curtains,” to use the slang of the day—than do the 
public at large. And I say, “ Perfectly true; and the critics are 
worse!” 

Mr. Jones can see no remedy for the present state of things; 
but Mr. Thomas Thorne—manager of the little Vaudeville Theatre, 
which has had such huge successes—has found one, and holds to 
it. He has all his first-nights in the afternoon, when, at least, a 
play has a fair hearing. 

Mr. Archer’s article in the “ Fortnightly Review,” is, of course, 
on the great Ibsen question ; but before I say my word on an im- 
portant point in it I want to quote to you two little bits of 
dramatic criticism. They have not the least real bearing upon 
each other; but they are in my mind together, and out together 
they must come—just as a contrast, that is all. 

The first is Thackeray’s. He and the late Edward Fitzgerald— 
from whom I had the story—were at the back of the Haymarket 
pit one night, seeing some wretched burlesque: and Thackeray 
stretched out his arms to their widest, and said, “ My God, how I 
am enjoying myself!” 

.Mr. Archer says, in the “ Fortnightly” :—*‘ A Doll’s House’ 
is, of all Ibsen’s plays, the one in which a definite thesis is most 
tangibly posited ; the one, therefore, which is most exposed to the 
reproach of being a mere sociological pamphlet.” 

All I want to point out is that there are two ways of criticising 
plays, and that I am quite sure that you, my dear Mr. Fieldmouse, 
will think Thackeray’s the better, from a literary point of view. 

We must talk about Ibsen when you have seen “ The Pillars of 
Society ”»—ah me, that you missed the “ Doll’s House!” At present, 
let me only say that Mr. Archer spoils a strong case by overstating 
it. For example, he says that of Ibsen’s twenty plays only two—“A 
Doll’s House” and “ Ghosts ”—could not be read aloud, with trifling 
omissions, to any girl’s school, “from Tobolsk to Tangiers.” 

Is Mr. Archer presuming on our insular ignorance? Has he 
really forgotten the end of the second act of the “Lady from the 
Sear” What of the relations of the old merchant and Gina in the 
“ Wild Duck,” and the hereditary blindness of her daughter? What 
of the story of ‘“‘ Haermaendene paa Helgeland?” I venture to 
say that not one of Ibsen’s plays since he broke new ground in 
1876—that is to say, the “ Doll’s House” andits followers—would be 
licensed as it stands by our British censor, with the solitary excep- 
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tion of the “ Enemy of the People.” (But I fully edmit that the 
British stage of to-day—or at least of yesterday evening—is the 
most prudish in the world’s history.) 

By the way, I am not quite certain about Rosmersholm ; and so 
enough of Ibsen for the week. 

What am I to tell you of “The Beggar,” besides the fact that it 
is a new play by Mr. F. W. Broughton—only a little one, in a single 
act—and is being played at the Strand Theatre? Mr. Broughton 
has something in him of the poet, something of the wit; hardly so 
much, I fancy, of the dramatist. He writes little plays, as slight 
almost as the French proverbes: sketches, but scarcely from the 
life—stage-fantasies, shall I say, some of which have attained 
celebrity. Were you a regular playgoer, you would know the 
names of “ Ruth’s Romance” and of “ Withered Leaves” almost 
too well. 

And the “ Beggar’? It is new, it is smartly written (even a little 
too smartly), it wins laughter and applause: what more would you 
have in forty minutes? Perhaps it is not played all through quite 
in the right way, quite delicately and freshly enough. (A Mr. 
Dagnall, though—a new name, I think—is clever in the shortest 
and most effective part.) And then, surely one should not 
attempt to win sympathy for a well-to-do professional beggar! 
This is not real life, nor has it the proper charm of unreality. 

But Sarah Bernhardt is playing this evening, and I must hurry 
to see her. What I think of her—whether I hold her worth your 
seeing—no, I really cannot promise to tell you that next week ; 
you know my thought so well already ! 


Your ever faithful 3 
Mus 1n URBE. 





HENRY IRVING AND HIS INFLUENCE, 
a 


In a recent number of our youthful and exceedingly “smart” con- 
temporary, the “ Scots Observer ”’—a Saturday review in more senses than 
one, by the way—there is an article on Mr. Henry Irving, a few extracts 
from which may be profitably reproduced here :—*The actor who rises 
from positive obscurity to taking the stage side of the rest of the company 
—as a leading juvenile once took the stage side of his sweetheart, who 
thereupon, though she loved him, cast him off for ever—has done a more 
creditable thing than the actor who can pay down a hundred pounds, and 
so start with a salary of twenty. Mr. Irving is one who has climbed to 
honours without money or influence, and now holds the first place on the 
English stage by right of conquest. Genius has not lifted him up, for 
genius is best described as ‘ asometbing ;’ and though one does occasionally 
feel the something about Mr. Irving, he himself never gets hold of it. It 
keeps pace with him, like the shadow of a boy that the boy could never catch. 
His sunny moments, when the shadow is strongest, see him in melodrama 
or farce. It is sacrilege to say so, but the melodramatist in five acts and a 
prologue is the tailor who provides Mr. Irving with the best fit. Melodrama 
is farce with the fun left out, and our leading actor is almost great whether 
with the fun or without it. His Digby Grant was even better than Mr. 
Terry’s Phenyl, and for some generations no such melodramatic acting has 
been seen as the Lyceum manager in ‘The Bells,’ ‘The Lyons Mail,’ and 
‘Louis XI.’ Among the jokes of what humorists call the comic papers 
the most popular next to the ‘Scotsman’ and his sneeshin, is the 
low comedian whose dream is to play Hamlet; but this is really 
less of a jest than it seems to those who have written it on their hearts. 
They say that Salvini’s David Garrick is as good as Salvini’s Othello; and 
and however this be, it seems certain that the great tragedian and the 
great comedian will probably, if we ever see them, turn out to be one 
person, for no one, be he writer or actor, can ever see the comedy of life as 
it is unless he also sees life’s tragedy. The two things are revealed 
together. The same inseparable connection exists between melo- 
drama and farce, and so Mr. Irving is remarkable as Jingle because 
he is remarkable as Matthias. These two things are the small change 
of tragedy and comedy, and the reason why melodramatic and farcical 














actors abound, while we are stil? looking for the tragedian and comedian, is 
that in art it is easier to exaggerate life than to be true to it. The 
tragedian must sink himself in his part, while the melodramatic actor is 
the better for making a show of his mannerisms. Mr. Irving fails as 
Macbeth because he is still Mr. Irving; he succeeds as Matthias for the 
same reason. In melodrama all his eccentricities of movement, voice, and 
gesture are an attraction ; mannerisms, so long as they are strange, helping 
to individualise a character that is unnatural in conception. It is so, also, 
with farce. The melodramatic and farcical are both monstrosities, and 
must be treated artistically as such.” 

“If the stage can ever be madea profession worth considering along with 
the others—but it can never be—Mr. Irving is the kind of man to do it. 
Despite his artistic limitations he is large-minded, scholarly, earnest, and 
full of faith in his calling. Owing to him more than to any half-dozen 
other persons, the pros and cons of this possibility have been discussed to 
tediousness of late, and a review without an article on the actor’s social 
status will sell high some day.” 

“He and a few other actors who would be a credit to any calling 
take the place in society they have fairly won; . but Mr. Irving 
is wrong when he takes this as meaning that the stage is now ac- 
cepted as a worthy profession. We may talk more magnanimously about 
it, but when it comes to the point of sending our sons and daughters to its 
practice we are as distrustful as ever.”” Though the reasons given for this 
are neither logical nor charitable, we fear the statement is only too well 
grounded on fact. It rests with playwrights, managers, and actors—above 
all with actresses—to remove the causes which, to a certain extent, render 
this distrustful attitude justifiable. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 
—— 


The letter of our urban Mus last week (indiscreetly handed round, 
we must fear) has called forth a long and interesting answer from a neigh- 
bour of Mr. Fieldmouse. Here are some portions of it—(space fails, or we 
would give the whole, and Mr. Mus his reasons for the faith that is 
in him.)— 

“The sentence in your letter which most pleased me was the one in 
which you assert that a new era is dawning for the British drama. 1 am 
glad to hear it. Iam glad to receive it from so authoritative a source. 
But still—still—shall I confess it >—still I doubt. Where do you see the 
signs of the coming Golden Age? By what symptoms are we to recognise 
it? Is the revival of the ‘Still Alarm’ a symptom, or that of ‘The 
Shaughraun?’ By the way, do you remember how excited we were on the 
first production of that play—how many years ago is it now ?—when 
the evergreen Dion took the title-part. It is a fine play, it stirs the blood, 
it brings tears to our eyes, and it shakes us with laughter. Then, say 
you, why do I sneer at it? Alas, my boy, the world has outgrown 
that form of art—or we have. I, at any rate, am too old to be moved by 
such obvious devices. Zola, if 1 may mention him, has taught me better, 
and Ibsen has bettered his teaching. I daresay that if you had asked me 
ten years ago what I considered a fine play I should have answered with 
the title of one of those marvellous melodramas the unhappy Mr. Chat- 
terton was so fond of producing at Drury Lane. Butnow? “Yes, ‘Sweet 
Lavender’ is a fine play, and sois ‘The Profligate,’ yet I wish seduction 
had not so important a share inthem. The trail of the serpent is over 
them all, and for my own part I am sick, sick to death, of the tearful young 
woman, or middle-aged woman, or old, old woman, who comes on early in 
act one, dressed in a Salvation Army bonnet and an ‘outcast cloak’ and 
upsets all the hero’s plans of happiness. ‘Connu!’ I want to scream, 
‘ Dagewesen !’ I should like to yell; and from that point I know all the 
play, and could tell you the plot to the fall of the curtain.’ 

‘But I was questioning you on the hopeful prospects which you hate 
announced. Do not think me unkind if I press you closely. Whence, then, 
do you pluck your encouragement? Is it from Gaiety burlesques, from Mr. 
Buchanan’s watered Fielding, from the everlasting comedy of the Flighty 
Husband, from the reach-me-downs which are so persistently hung upon 
Mr. Penley’s shoulders, or from the tuppence-coloured Shakespeare ? Come, 
be frank. Have I not surveyed the whole drama? Ah, say you, that is all 
very well, but you have said nothing about Ibsen. Town-mouse, my boy, 
be honest. What effect has Ibsen had? You speak in your letter of his 
effect on actors, and even managers. What manager? Yes, ‘The Pillars 
of Society’ are to be put up—at a matineé. Granted. But what manager 
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will put one of Ibsen’s plays on, uncut, unarranged, in his evening bill, with 
the same expenditure of care, money, and time which he lavishes on a three- 
act family farce? You know just as wellas I do that the thing is con- 
sidered impossible. The experiment at the Novelty stands alone. I, for 
one, cannot sufficiently praise the courage and devotion of Miss Achurch 
and her associates, but I want to see it followed up deliberately by some 
well-established management which will no longer be able to reckon 
upon the pecuniary profit of a mere succés de scandale.” 
*,* 

The more plays are published the better ; for a play to be read needs at 
least some little veneer of that “literary merit,” not to possess which is 
the proudest boast of some plays that are acted. Here is one bya culti- 
vated musician, Mr. Louis N. Parker—“ The Love Knot,” an original 
drama, whose purpose is high, and whose execution is careful and refined. 
There is something, perhaps, of the too gentle touch of the amateur in the 
characterisation and grouping of the piece; but it contains much thought- 
ful work, and some poetic writing. The hero, Noél Mistral, reads as if he 
were meant for a companion picture to Gringoire and Narcisse in Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree’s gallery of quaint poet-lovers. Here are the opening lines 
of his fine outburst, which closes the first act :— 


Brothers, have ye from some high hill beheld 

The fruitful champaign spreading at your feet, 
Meadows and groves and silver-bosomed streams, 
Vineyards and cornfields, laughing in the sun? 
With eyes that flashed a holy pride, ye said, 
“This is fair France ! who would not die for her ?” 


* * 
* 


A merry, unambitious little farce was brought out at the Grand Theatre, 
Islington, on Monday—* Parson’s Play,’ by Dr. Scott Battams. It is 
simply and unaffectedly written, without the constant effort to be witty 
which is fatal to true fun; but it was hardly played with the smartness 
and finish which are most necessary in trifles like this. Mr. Hendrie, 
however, gave a very happy and natural portrait of the old parson; and, 
altogether, “there was no offence in it—no offence i’ the world.” 

’ ** 

We are getting well on in July, but the matinée does not cease from 
troubling. This week alone has seen five—at two of which new pieces were 
produced—and next week there are certainly four. On Tuesday Miss Amy 
Steinberg (Mrs. John Douglass) is to bring out her new farcical comedy, 
“My Uncle,” at Terry’s Theatre, and a one-act play called “The Rake’s 
Will,” by Mr. H. Plunkett Grattan, is to be tried on the same occasion. On 
Wednesday “ The Pillars of Society,” at the Opera Comique. On Thursday 
Mr. Walter Slaughter’s new comic opera, “ Marjorie,” at the Lyric; and on 
Saturday a benefit performance, at the Gaiety, of “London Assurance.” 
Thus are the afternoons of a July week comfortably filled up ! 

*# 

It is proverbially an advantage to see ourselves as others see us; and 
Mr. Irving will certainly enjoy the little glimpse of himself given in the 
“American Musician,” just received:—“ Henry is not happy. His 
‘Macbeth’ has proved a failure, and is to be withdrawn. This fulfils a 
prophecy I made at the time of its production. . . . Irving wished to make 
a sensation. He always wishes to make a sensation. Consequently he 
flew in the face of tradition and probability, and failed, as he deserved to, 
most miserably.” A prophet of this calibre ought not to be wasted on 


dramatic criticism. There is a fortune awaiting him at the Newmarket 
meetings. 





THE ORIGIN OF THE DRAMA. 
——= 


The origin of the Greek drama is, by universal consent, referred to the 
ceremonies of the worship of Bacchus. The dithyrambs, which celebrated 
the triumph of the god, were transformed, by gradual changes, into the 
drama, which represented a great portion of the national mythology and 
legendary lore. In a similar way, the Miracle-plays of modern Europe, 
which were purely religious festivals, became gradually transformed into 
the drama. But, as the dithyramb did not, throughout Greece, become a 
tragedy, so the Miracle-play; in every European country, did not produce a 
national drama. England, Spain, and France can alone be said to have 
succeeded in this.—Foreign Qu. Rev. 
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Str: I feel sure that many organists will have read the article under the 
above title in last week’s issue of the “‘ Musical World ” with equal pleasure 
and profit. For my own part, I consider the many valuable suggestions it 
contains as affording a great and much needed encouragement to all of 
us who are endeavouring to raise our instrument in the esteem of the 
general public, and indeed of musicians, many of whom, I fear, have 
hitherto treated it with scant consideration, not to say contempt. 

Now that composers of eminence are turning their attention to the 
claims of the organ, it seems hardly advisable or necessary for performers 
to rely to so great an extent upon transcriptions and arrangements of 
various kinds, which give rise to great doubts in the minds of many 
estimable but badly informed members of society as to the exist- 
ence of original compositions for the instrument, and to consider 
as organ music anything that is, or may be played upon it, from 
a classical overture to the last sentimental drawing room ditty. 
It is frequently said that people are somewhat disinclined to listen to organ 
music proper of a high class, but my own experience has been to the con- 
trary, when the selection has been made with some little discrimination, 
and performed after the studied acquaintance you speak of in your article. 
Short explanatory and analytical notes are, of course, very desirable, but 
are not always possible. Perhaps I may be allowed to give one example of 
this. Last year, when staying ia a fashionable watering place in the 
north, I included, ina recital, one of Rheinberger’s later and more abstruse 
sonatas, and to my surprise and gratification more inquiries were made 
respecting this than any other item upon the programme, and this is by no 
means a solitary example. 

It is quite impossible, within the limits of a short letter, to touch upon 
all the points raised in the article; but all must agree with Mr. Webb’s 
remarks as to the cultivation of the memory, although the constant 
necessity for providing material for our “ daily rounds” presents no small 
difficulty. As to excessive speed in performance, and the too frequent 
changes of stops, these errors are probably due to the inevitable reaction 
from the customs of our predecessors, besides being a reflection of the 
restless spirit of the age. 

With regard to noisy playing one will make the obvious remark that it 
must of necessity be also monotonous as tending to the too frequent 
employment of tone-colour in combination rather than in contrast. 

I must here bring my letter to a conclusion with the observation that it 
is eminently fitting that the “ Musical World,” which has already shown 
itself so ready to offer a friendly greeting to the sister arts, should at the 
same time give a warmer encouragement to this most important province in 
its own sphere. I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

G. F. Huntiey. 

7, 8. Mark’s-road, Notting Hill, W. 





CHURCH MUSIC.* 
a 


Allow me to preface this paper by saying that in consequence of 
numerous engagements in various parts of the Diocese it mainly consists 
of mere “ jottings ’” made during long and short railway journeys, and is 
therefore doubtless very discursive, and possibly somewhat incoherent. I 
mnst therefore plead for your indulgence and kindly criticism. 

Perhaps on few subjects are there such varied and strongly-held opinions 
as on that of Church music. The choir boy, who sings out of tune; the 
choir man, who possesses little or no knowledge of music; the good lady, 
who can strum out a hymn tune on the piano, but with difficulty; the 
entirely unmusically educated layman, who moans and groans piteously 
throughout a service; the clergyman, who candidly admits he knows 
“ nothing of music ’—and seems rather proud of the fact—each and all 
have their “opinions ” of Church Music, and are seldom shy of expressing 
them vigorously, tersely, sometimes brusquely. 

CHURCH MUSIC—ITS AIM. 
I propose, then, in this short paper, to look at the subject from various 





*A Paper read at the Ipplepen Deanery Conference, June 13, 1889, by T, RorLanps-Suiru, 
Exeter Diocesan Choirmaster, 
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and contending aspects: taking first the suggestion of the Rural Dean— 
“ Church Music, what is its aim, and how is that aim to be attained ;” and 
afterwards to rapidly glance at that other side—one of much import just 
now—Music in Church. 

What is Church Music? s briefly and clearly as possible let me hazard 
a definition. Surely it is acombination of just, pure, dignified, beautiful, 
and artistic sounds, regulated by distinct, solemn, chaste, and well-marked 
rhythm. Such a definition will exclude rigidly all common, secular, base 
music; all trivial, songy, light melodies of the ballad and love ditty 
character, inhappily now so often heard in our churches on various occa- 
sions, sung to hymns of so-called popular character. The vexed question of 
Anglican or Gregorian Music will not arise, since both my and can bear 
the test of our definition. Each has been ennobled by the best productions 
of the greatest writers and composers of their time. The grandly dignified 
ruggedness so characteristic of the one style is balanced by the purity and 
essentially artistic nature and colouring of the other. Each is really and 
truly Church Music, while both are sanctified by long use in the Divine 
Service of Holy Communion. 

Then as to “ its aim ’’—we shall all doubtlessly agree on that. God has 
given to us the gift not only of speech to express the thoughts that are in 
our hearts, but also of tuneful voices; with the power of adding harmony to 
speech, and of making what we say more expressive by clothing it in music. 
The dumt can praise God by their gestures ; those who have no music in 
their voices can praise Him with their lips, as well as in their hearts; to 
the musical is given the inestimable power of praising God with song, and 
our aim should be to consecrate to God the gift of music which Herhas lent 
us to use for His glory. In truth, we are permitted to do on earth what 
angels and archangels and all the company of heaven are ever doing in the 
courts above—“ lauding and magnifying ”’ the glorious name of God. 

Our aim in the use of music is also to appeal to the heads and hearts of 
the various members of our congregations, to stir them up, and to rouse 
their emotions, so that they may one and all be prompted to offer their 
“best gifts”’ in the service of the Church. Hence, every power of the 
human voice, every delight of music—both vocal and instrumental—may 
and should be offered unstintingly in His praise and to His glory, with 
becoming reverence, love, and devotion. 

THE VALUE OF GOOD MUSIC. 

The Bishop of London (Dr. Temple} has said that “From the very 
earliest times it had pleased God to make music an essential part of His 
own worship. Music had in more ways than one special characteristics and 
special pre-eminence, and for that reason would always hold a special place 
in all that was done to God’s honour. What could more soothe them in 
pain than music, and what else was there that could rouse them out of 
apathy as they could be roused by music ? What else could stir the depths 
of men’s souls and fill them with heavenly emotion like that marvellous 
magic? What was there that left behind it such deep impressions? What 
else was there that men so long remembered as good music? Since it had 
pleased God to make it an instrument of His especial service, those who 
used it for that purpose conferred a blessing on all to whom they gave it, 
All other arts seemed to have reached perfection, but in music there was 
always an indefinite capacity for development.” 

The crucial part of our subject is now reached. ‘ How is that aim to be 
attained?” What kind of music are we to use in our churches? Is it to 
be much or little? Is it to be such as all can listen to with pleasure, de- 
votion, and profit, or such as everyone can join in? All these are very im- 
portant problems; the solution of them needs our earnest attention ; for- 
getfulness of self; thought for others; true love for the general welfare of 
the Church ; sympathy of the deepest and widest ; and unflinching courage, 
Remembering the old axiom, that “‘ whatever is worth doing, is worth doing 
well,” we ought all to try and give more loving care to the music that is in 
use in our churches. The Bishop of Exeter recently said—and well said 
too— most persons have more music in them than they suspect; more 
persons could sing tunably than do sing at all if they only exercised their 
voices. This gift, like every other, demands patient cultivation.” True! 
very true! But how are we to get the good people to “ exercise their 
voices ?”’ Let me speak the truth boldly. We shall never get them to do 
anything of the kind. Our hope must be in the rising generation. The 
managers of schools should see that the children are taught tosing by note, 
not simply by ear. Pressure should be put on the Educational Department 
to cause it to give their grant only to those who are so taught ; for, depend 
upon it, the best way of improving Church Music is to improve the musical 
culture of the people. 














Our choirs should be better instracted than they frequently are. To 
this end it is necessary that the organist—if choirmaster also—should know 
something of voice training and choir teaching in addition to organ play- 
ing. He should also be a man of liberal education and natural refinement, 

(To be continued.) 





RECITAL NEWS. 
—_——_@———_ 


Sr. Perer’s, Earon-squarE.—There is no more satisfactory proof of the 
progress of music in our midst than the increasing number of oratorio per. 
formances given in churches, and those organists who devote time and 
labour to this end deserve the most cordial support of their congregations 
and hearty commendation from the musical world at large. Nowhere does 
on oratorio sound so impressive as in a sacred edifice, and the influence of 
such music amidst surroundings, instinct with the deepest feelings of man- 
kind, cannot fail to be beneficial even to the most careless-minded. Unfor. 
tunately, adequate performances of such works entail considerable expense, 
which forms an insurmountable barrier to many organists who would other. 
wise be quite willing to devote their talents and energies to the bringing 
forward of this most exalted form of musical art. 

Mr. Manley Sergison, the talented organist of St. Peter’s, Eaton-square, 
is therefore to be much congratulated on the means placed at his com- 
mand, which enabled him to give such a complete and admirable per- 
formance of the “ Elijah ” as took place in his church on the evening of 
the 5th inst. The part of Elijah was sung with much dramatic feeling and 
artistic expression by Mr. Charles Ackerman, who is the happy possessor 
of a sympathetic and rich-toned voice, and a member of the church choir. 
Mr. Gregory Hast and Mr. Sargeant, also members of the choir, respectively 
sustained the tenor and alto solos, while the soprano solos were satisfac- 
torily taken by two of the choir boys. The chorus, which was composed of 
the three church choirs of the parish, sang with care and general excellent 
effect, though several times wanting in dramatic force and unity of attack. 
There was also a full orchestra, amidst which could be seen very 
many well-known professionals. Mr. Noble presided at the organ 
with good taste and judgment, and Mr. Sergison proved himself a 
very capable and conscientious conductor. The performance, as a whole, 
reflected great credit on all concerned, and it was most satisfactory to see 
the church so well filled in every part. 

St. Gzorcu’s, CamppENn Hiui.—The combination of the organ and violinis 
certainly a happy one, the innate sympathetic quality of the infinitely 
smaller instrument supplying much that is lacking in the larger, and thur, 
given a good violinist and an organist of artistic perception and good 
judgment, the most delightful results are obtainable. As both these con- 
ditions are fulfilled by Mr. H. W. Hunt and Mr. G. F. Huntley respectively, 
a very enjoyable hour was passed in St. George’s Church, Campden Hill, 
on Monday afternoon last, when the above-named gentlemen gave an 
organ and violin recital. The chief organ solo was a sonata by Rheinberger, 
the fifth of twelve written by this prolifie composer. The work, which is a 
fine specimen of German organ writing, was admirably rendered by Mr. 
Huntley, the organist of the church, who may be alike congratulated on the 
rich tone of his instrument and his command of its many resources. Another 
piece which, apart from its musical value, was interesting as being 
the last published work during the lifetime of the composer, was an 
Andante and Rondo for violin and organ by the late G. A. Macfarren. In 
this, as well as in three other pieces, the violin part was artistically played 
by Mr. Hunt, the organist of St. Jude’s, South Kensington. Mr. James 
Gawthrop, of St. James, Chapel Royal, still further contributed to the 
variety and excellence of the recital by an effective rendering of Manasseh’s 
song of repentance from “ Judith.” 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, RicaMonpD.—An interesting organ recital was 
given in the above church on the 5th inst. by Mr. W. 8S. Hayte, who per- 
formed a well-selected and varied programme in his usual brilliant manner. 
The selection included the second of Handel’s Concerto, the effective 
“Cadenza ” of which in the first movement was composed by Dr. Bridge, 
who kindly lent the manuscript for this occasion. 





Mere performers are seldom better judges of the music they execute 
than actors are of dramatic writings; and, like them, generally form their 
judgment from the reception their own part meets from the public.—Dr. 
Crotch. 
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SIR JOHN STAINER. 
->—_—->--——- 


No one who has marked the course of events in the English musical 
world during recent years can fail to appreciate the wisdom of the appoint- 
ment of Sir John Stainer to the Professorship of Music at Oxford, made 
vacant by the death of Sir F. A. Gore-Ouseley. An office of the 
kind is too apt to become a means of consolidating old preju- 
dices, and sanctioning old traditions. But there is no room to 
fear that the post at Oxford will be so, occupied by a man of such 
wide and progressive sympathies as Sir John Stainer has proved himself to 
be. For nothing has been more noticeable in Sir John’s history than the 
sensitiveness to modern influences, and the abounding sympathy with all 
that makes for upward progress in art. It would obviously be improper to 
institute any comparisons in this respect between himself and those who have 
preceded him in his new position ; but itis hardly possible toignore the subtle 
irony of Fate which has placed one who was at first regarded by those in 
authority as no little of a musical heretic in a position like this, in which 
he can, and certainly will, do much to advance the art to which his life has 
been devoted with such successful results. 

Sir John Stainer comes of an eminently musical family; and in 1847 
—being then in his eighth year—he was admitted as a chorister in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. He was certainly something of a “prodigy,” for 
when only fourteen, he was elected to the post of organist at St. 
Benet’s, Paul’s Wharf. He was then appointed, in succession, organist 
at St. Michael’s, Tenbury, and Magdalen College, Oxford, being also, on 
the death of Dr. Elvey, chosen organist to the University. He entered 
as a Commoner at St. Edmund Hall, and took his B.A. in 1863, and two 
years later, that of Mus. Doc. When Sir John Goss resigned his post as 
organist of St. Paul’s, in 1872, Stainer succeeded him, while, ten years 
later, he stepped into the shoes of Dr. Hullah as Inspector of Music. 
Since then various honours have awaited him, culminating in the Knight- 
hood conferred on him last year, when he resigned his post at St. Paul’s. 

Sir John’s name as a composer is well known, especially amongst orga- 
nists ; while as a writer on theoretical subjects he holds, and deservedly, 
an eminent place. " He is the joint author, with Dr. W. A. Barrett, of an 
exhaustive “ Dictionary of Musical Terms,” and it may be considered a 
typical illustration of his freedom from the taint of dogmatism that he 
should have entitled his principal theoretic work, in which many new 
views were put forward, “A Theory of Harmony.” 

It is, of course, premature to speculate as to the possible influences 
which the new Professor may exert. The position has not up till the 
present been entirely satisfactory ; and it remains to be seen how far Sir 
John Stainer will “ change all that.” One thing is certain, that no effort 
of his will be wanting to advance the best interests of art, or to foster a 
higher and worthier love of it amongst those over whom his influence 
reaches. 





THE REVIVAL AND PROGRESS OF ENGLISH OPERA 
“UNDER CARL ROSA. 
Parerine” remverea 
BY HERMANN KLEIN.* 
(Continued from page 428.) 


I need not recount the various revivals of earlier successes, but a special 
word ought to be said concerning the production of “ Fidelio.” The late 
Dr. Hueffer, criticising this performance in the “ Examiner,” thus expressed 
himself :—* All honour is due to the artists who have brought out Beet- 
hoven’s masterpiece in a manner nearer akin to its original genius than has 
perhaps ever been done in this country before. The observation we made 
of the performance on the production of Wagner’s ‘ Flying Dutchman ’ 
struck us forcibly on the present occasion, viz., how infinitely more con- 
genial are the language, the style, the feeling of English artists to a 
German drama than that of Italian singers, however much superior as 
regards vocal perfection.” The restoration of the spoken recitative and the 
rejection of the extra trombone parts were hailed on all hands asa just 
and proper proceeding. “ Fidelio” was not, perhaps, very powerfully cast, 
but it was interpreted with the earnest conscientiousness that invariably 
characterised the efforts of Mr. Rosa and his subordinates. I should have 





* A Lecture delivered at the Guildhall School of Music, June 20, 1889, 





mentioned among the novelties of this season Nicolai’s opera, “ Joconde,” a 
pretty and graceful little work, the English adaptation of which was written 
by Mr. Santley. Notwithstanding one or two disappointments, the Lyceum 
season was exceedingly successful. It is true that the first attempt to win 
acceptance for a new work by an English composer had not been attended 
by results of the highest promise; but this, as we shall see, did not in the 
least deter Mr. Rosa from persevering with unabated energy in his efforts 
to foster native musical talent. 

This brings us down to the end of 1876. During 1877 the labours of the 
Carl Rosa company were wholly devoted to provincial touring. Then the 
manager took a third theatre for his third venture in the metropolis, com- 
mencing an eight weeks’ season at the Adelphi on February 11,1778. He 
began by producing Nicolai’s ‘‘ Merry Wives of Windsor,” which was given 
throughout the first week. It had already been given in the provinces, and 
the performance was consequently marked by exceptional smoothness and 
finish. I may mention that in this opera Miss Georgina Burns, who has 
served the Carl Rosa enterprise so long and faithfully, made her first 
appearance in the part of “Sweet” Anne Page. The second production 
was an opera entitled “The Golden Cross,” by Herr Ignaz Briill. 
Although extremely popular in Germany and admirably given here, “‘ The 
Golden Cross” failed to win favour. It is chiefly worthy of recollection 
as the opera in which Joseph Maas (one of the most delightful English 
tenors of modern days) made his first appearance in serious opera in 
England. Let it be quite understood how Carl Rosa came to give such 
poor and trivial works as “‘ The Golden Cross.” He had already announced 
his readiness to look at and, if he sufficiently liked it, to accept and pay 
for a new opera by an English musician ; but it is a fact that at this time 
no writer cared to accept the challenge. If, therefore, the manager 
desired to produce new light operas, what could he do but to fall back 
upon the contemporary productions of the Continental stage? Happily 
for English art, the experiment did not turn out well enough to encourage 
frequent repetition. At the Adelphi some of the hits of the two previous 
seasons were repeated with renewed success. Of course “ The Flying 
Dutchman ” was done again—but this time without Mr. Santley, who was 
no longer a member of the troupe. His place was filled by a young baritone 
Mr. Ludwig, whose romantic impersonation of Vanderdecken was not un- 
worthy to follow that of Santley ; indeed, it marked a splendid beginning to 
Mr. Ludwig’s highly successful career in opera. Among other recruits 


this season were Madame Blanche Cole, Miss Marie Fechter (a daughter of ~ 
the famous actor), and Miss Cora Stuart. So you see how, under the~ 


beneficent influence of the Carl Rosa régime, the number of English- 
speaking singers was already gradually but surely augmenting. In the 
course of the usual provincial tour which now followed Carl Rosa turned 
his attention to the Italian repertory. He mounted “ Les Huguenots” in 
a manner so creditable as to take his critics quite by surprise. At the same 
time, with his usual impartiality, Mr. Rosa gave native art a turn by the 
revival of “ Lurline ;” and in the way of light French opera he tried M. 
Guiraud’s opera, “ Piccolino,” which, however, turned out to be feebler, if 
anything, than the ‘‘ Golden Cross.” 


We now reach another prominent landmark in the progress of the Carl 
Rosa enterprise. Hitherto the manager had taken small London theatres 
for his London seasons, and, whilst striving after perfection of ensemble, 
had been doing everything upon a comparatively modest basis. He had 
been feeling his way, so to speak, and such was the encouragement vouch- 
safed him that he now determined to launch a London season upon a scale 
of far greater magnitude than heretofore. In the January of 1879 Mr. 
Carl Rosa coalesced with Mr. Mapleson, and started a season of Grand 
Opera in English at Her Majesty’s. The work produced on the opening 
night was Wagner’s “Rienzi,” now given for the first time in this 
country. ‘The greatest possible interest was taken in this produc- 
tion, for at that time the works of Wagner, both old and new, 
were attracting an unprecedented amount of attention. “ Rienzi ” 
was splendidly mounted, and the endeavour to realise the grandiose 
effects employed by the composer in this early work were 
thoroughly successful. Poor Joseph Maas was no great actor, but 
at any rate he represented the hero with a noble bearing, and was well 
supported by Madame Vanzini as Adrian, and by poor Héléne Crosmond as 
Irene. Of course Carl Rosa wielded the biton, which he ever continued to 
do as long as health and his pressing labours would permit him. I may 
mention, however, that this season he was for the first time assisted in the 


conductor’s duties by Mr. Alberto Randegger. The new French opera ~ 


“ Piccolino” was a rank failure, but on the other hand a great triumph 
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attended the first production in English of “Carmen.” The part of the 

V heroine was sustained by Miss Selina Dolaro, an artist who only died re- 
cently, and whose histrionic reading of this character has been surpassed 
by very few. “The Huguenots” in English was another noteworthy 
feature of the season, but the attempt to revive “The Golden Cross” did 
not get beyond one night. The stay at Her Majesty’s lasted just two 
months, and was quite successful enough to tempt Carl Rosa back to the 
same house in the following year. The summary of the performances shows 
“ Rienzi” and “Carmen ” to have been given each no fewer than eighteen 
times, and the run of these two operas naturally had the effect of curtail- 
ing the season’s repertory. In the course of the same year the English 
version of “Mignon” was produced in the provinces, and at once took its 
place among the popular operas of the company. 

The second season at Her Majesty’s in 1881 derived its chief importance 
from the production, for the first time in English, of Wagner’s “ Lohen 
grin ;”’ though scarcely inferior in interest to this was the representation of 
Hermann Goetz’s masterpiece, “The Taming of the Shrew.” In connection 
with the “ Lohengrin ” performance it is worth while recollecting how close 
were the comparisons drawn at the time between the English and the 
Italian representations, and I may add that these comparisons were by no 
means to the disadvantage of the troupe at Her Majesty’s. The beauties 
of “The Taming of the Shrew ” were not appreciated at their full value, 
and not even the superb embodiment of Katharine furnished by a new 
and important member of the company, Madame Minnie Hauk, could make 
the opera a real success. Some day, however, I feel sure that Carl Rosa’s 
judgment with respect to this work will be amply vindicated ; for Goetz 
was undeniably a gerfius, and his musical setting of Shakespeare’s comedy 
is masterly in the extreme. I regard this season at Her Majesty’s as one 
that produced some of the best artistic results of the whole series, not- 
withstanding the fact (much regretted at the time) that Mr. Carl Rosa was 
suffering from ill-health and unable to take any active part in the direction 
of affairs. 

In the course of the provincial season of 1881 two operas were produced 
that were never given in London at all. These were “The Cadi” of 
Ambroise Thomas and the “Promessi Sposi” of Ponchielli. But the 
two great hits of the tour were “Lohengrin” and “Carmen.” On 
January 14th, 1882, Mr. Carl Rosa began his third season at Her Majesty’s. 
The chief novelty this time was “'Tannhiuser,” the fourth of Wagner’s 
early operas mounted by the manager—all four being performed at some 
time or other during the season. ‘“ 'Tannhiuser” was put upon the stage 
in splendid style, and the part of Elizabeth was undertaken by Madame 
Valleria, who therein made her first appearance in English opera. 
The part of Tannhiuser was undertaken by the German tenor, Herr 
Schott, and that of Venus by Miss Georgina Burns. For once in a way 
Mr. Rosa did not fulfil one of the promises of his prospectus. Berlioz’s 
opera, “ Benvenuto Cellini,” was put down, but, for sufficient reasons, never 
given. Balfe’s old-fashioned and at no time successful opera “ The Painter 
of Antwerp” was revived, without many people I fear thanking Mr. Rosa 
for his pains. You observe that he never forgot what was due to our dead 
English composers; but if no good came of it the fault was certainly not 
his. During the following provincial season there were produced English 
versions of “Rigoletto,” “ Lucrezia Borgia,” “La Dame Blanche,” and 
“La Favorita.” Madame Marie Roze joined the company and at once 
made her mark, while at about this time Mr. Barton McGuckin and Mr. 
Leslie Crotty came notably to the front. 


(To be continued.) 





BERLIOZ AND PAGANINI. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Sir: Was it indeed “ Benvenuto Cellini” that awakened Paganini’s 
passionately expressed admiration for Berlioz, “as every musical schoolboy 
has read?” Berlioz himself tells us it was the symphonies “ Fantastique ” 
and “ Harold ;” but, as we learn in these wise later days, he naturally 
knew nothing about the matter. 

In what respect are we the forwarder for Mr. Lichtenstein’s létter? He 
simply tells us that every one in Paris had picked up or invented some 
roundabout story to explain away Paganini’s generosity. This everybody 
knows. Berlioz knew it, or why does he talk of “ denials” and “ untruthful 
inventions ” from the first moment the facts were discussed ? 

The case will be altered if Sir Charles Hallé will tell us that he heard 
from Armand Bertin’s own lips that he had practised a generous deception 





on Berlioz, and was generously making the fact known to all Berlioz’s 
friends, that they might laugh at him behind his back. Till these particu- 
lars come to light the new creed seems to be “ believe anything you like, 
as long as you do not believe the story in its straightforward simplicity. 
Believe that Janin, unaided or with some others, made Paganini give the 
20,000f. (this is so probable), or believe that Bertin gave the money 
through Paganini, and then trumpeted his action abroad; and believe 
that, in either case, Paganini was skilled actor enough to deceive Berlioz 
when he said, ‘ It is the profoundest satisfaction I ever felt in my life.’ ” 
At present it seems to me that these are the stories not “well” but 
“clumsily invented,” and I must therefore, with humility, subscribe 
myself, in accordance with your designation, still a believer, and yours 
faithfully, An “ AmrasiE INpivipvat.” 





FOREIGN NOTES. 
—_@———_- 

The Berlinese journals record the great enthusiasm occasioned by the 
rentrée, at the Kroll Theatre, of Mme. Gerster as Lucia. The diva, it is 
said, has gained, rather than lost, both in voice and style since she was last 
heard in Berlin. 


Antonio Cagnoni, known as the composer of “ Don Bucefalo,” “ Papa 
Martin,” and “ Michele Perrin,” has just completed a new opera on the 
subject of King Lear, which will be represented at Genoa during the ap- 
proaching carnival. 

* > 

Cardinal Lavigerie has addressed a letter to M. Brincat, so well known 
for his labours in the anti-slavery movement, announcing that a competi- 
tion is to be held for the composition of a cantata dealing with the 
abolition of African slavery. Prizes of 1,000 and 500 francs are offered, 
and the works to which the first and second prizes may be adjudged will be 
performed at Lucerne by one of the Swiss choral societies. 

+ * 

On Sunday of last week the “ maison de retraite,” for the foundation of 
which Rossini left a legacy, was formally opened. It has been actually in 
use for several months by some of the French and Italian artists of both 
sexes, for whose benefit it is designed, but no formal ceremony has hitherto 
taken place. On the occasion notified a large number of French musical 
celebrities came together to do honour to the master’s memory and 
generosity, and an interesting programme of music, which included some 
familiar numbers from Rossini’s works, was carried out. 


* * 
* 


Incidental reference was made last week, in speaking of Mme. Backer Grin- 
dahl, of the Norwegian concerts, which will take place on July 27 and 29 at the 
Trocadéro in connection with the musical section of the Paris Exhibition, 
Further details are now to hand concerning these interesting functions, 
from which it appears that the chorus will consist of 125 singers, under the 
direction of M. Grondahl, the husband of the pianist referred to, and the 
soloist will be M. Lammers, the famous Norwegian baritone. The pro- 
gramme will consist exclusively of works by Norwegian composers, such as 
Grieg, Svendsen, Selmer, Reissiger, Olsen, Sinding, and Elling. Of the 
first-named the concerto in A will be played by Mme. Gréndahl, and 
M. Selmer has specially composed for the concert a work descriptive 
of the expedition to Normandy made by the Vikings of Norway nine cen- 
turies ago. 


A concert of American music was announced to take place on Thursday 
last, also at the Trocadero, when various works by Dudley Buck, Arthur 
Foote, F. van der Stucken, Arthur Bird, and other Transatlantic composers 
were to be performed. 


Herr Brahms has acknowledged his nomination as an honorary citizen 
of Hamburg (his native place) by a telegram to Dr. Petersen, the Birger- 
meister, in which he says “I gratefully acknowledge the news you send 
me as the fairest honour and the greatest joy than can come to me from 
man.” 


The “ Société de Musique” of Brussels has just celebrated the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of its foundation. The society, which has about 300 
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active members, is presided over by the well-known Flemish composer 
Peter Benoit, who has written for the festival a new oratorio, “ De Rhyn.” 
+ * 

“Tristan u. Isolde” and “ Die Meistersinger ” are to be produced in the 
course of next season at the National Theatre of Pesth in the Hungarian 
language. After this—and presumably, if the first experiment succeeds— 
the whole series of Wagner’s works from Rienzi to the “ Gétterdimmerung,” 
will be given in Hungarian, in their proper order. This will be the first com- 
plete performance of Wagner’s works in any non-German language. It is 

" also contemplated to produce the “ Meistersinger ” at Milan next year, in 
Italian of course ; and the manager of the Scala, Signor Corti, with Signor 
Faccio, the conductor, will visit Bayreuth this year to study the per- 
formance. Signor Faccio, however, will have a previous opportunity of 
studying the opera in Italian, if Mr. Augustus Harris is able to fulfil his 
promise. Cs 

* 

A choir consisting of about 100 Finnish students from Helsingfors are 
giving concerts at Liibeck and Hamburg, on their way to the Paris 
Exhibition. 

** 

Herr Angelo Neumann’s operatic company will give some performances 
at Berlin in the month of September, including Wagner’s “ Feen,” 
Cornelius’ “ Barber of Bagdad,” and Weber’s (and Mahler’s) “ Drei, 
Pintos.” 


* * 
* 


A Conservatoire of Music on the most approved European model is about 
to be established at Buenos Ayres. If the Argentine Republic should show 
itself as active and enterprising in the world of art as it is in matters of 
commerce and finance, surprising results may be expected. 

* * 
* 


French papers announced the death of Mme. Rey-Balla, once a distin- 
guished operatic vocalist, who was compelled to retire through ill-health, 
many years ago, just as fame seemed to be within her reach. She played 
the part of Lady Macbeth when Signor Verdi’s opera of “ Macbeth” was 
produced in a French version at the Thédtre Lyrique in 1865. 








“OTELLO” AT THE LYCEUM. 
ee eee 


One of Shakspere’s greatest plays set to music by a composer who may 
fairly be regarded as the last of the giants—the result of such a con- 
junction might well be considered of the utmost possible importance to the 
art-loving. For more than two years the English amateur has asked that 
Verdi’s latest work should be presented to him; and at last his wish 
has been granted; for on Friday of last week this great opera 
was performed for the first time, with a cast which included 
two of the greatest living artists, and under a conductor of equal ability. 
Such an occasion is, indeed, of almost historic importance, since the only 
possible verdict on the opera was one of emphatic admiration. Those who 
had only made acquaintance with the pianoforte score were prepared for 
much that was clever, but also much that was dull. But when Signor 
Faccio’s orchestra began their work, when the superb clarion notes of 
Tamagno’s voice were heard—then the hearer became conscious that he 
was in the presence of something far greater in its vitality, its dramatic 
force, than he had imagined. Scarcely had a Salvini revealed to him 
such depths of passion and calamity at unregarded love as were here 
opened up in the Otello of Tamagno; scarcely had he realised what bitter 
cunning, what remorseless cynicism lay in Skakspere’s Iago as were set 
forth by Maurel. And certainly the musician had not looked to see 
the typical Italian composer thus casting off in his old age the con- 
ventional fetters in which his genius had so long been bound. 
For it is impossible that the most fanatical adherent to old 
traditions should fail to recognise how completely Verdi has broken 
away from those traditions in this his last work. It is not that he 
has adopted all the methods of Wagner ; there is no use of the leit-motif, 
as the phrase is usually understood, no subtle elaboration of complex themes; 
neither is the orchestration that of Wagner. But the influence of the Bayreuth 
master is obvious enough, in the substitution of continuous melody for the old 
effete forms of recitatives, cavatinas, and the like. We do not care to 
point out at length of what supreme significance is this change. It 





- 


is not the miracle of the mountain pine which at the last should produce. 
lilies; rather is it that of a graceful city which, smitten with the fire of 
sunset, should grow and spread abroad with suck sudden life that its 
branches reach from north to south, embracing in one grasp the widest 
poles of passion. 

By this time our readers have informed themselves, through the medium 
of the daily press, of the general contour of Signor Boito’s libretto. 
They know that he has adhered very largely to the play as written 
by Shakspere, although it has been denuded of much that, essential 
to the dramatist’s purpose, would have been superfluous in the opera. 
Thus the first act disappears ; and the curtain rises, without other overture 
than an ascending rush of the violins, on the storm in which Otello lands 
in Cyprus. For the rest, the story proceeds much on the original lines. 
Step by step the tragedy is unfolded with no weakening of interest unti 
the terrible end is reached. With no conventionality of treatment, no vapid 
mouthings of picturesque tenor or hackneyed villain, the characters of the 
two men round whose souls the storm beats most violently are drawn with 
a clearness of outline, a subtlety of insight, as great as they were unex- 
pected. The bitterness of the great soul which loves but slays ; the cunning 
devilry of the betrayer; each is set forth in a way which does but serve to 
exalt the greatness of the English dramatist, not less than the dignity of 
the composer. The bizarre cynicism of the music given to Iago—notably 
illustrated in the pitiless “Credo in un Dio crudel ;” and the monologue 
“Ora e per sempre addio sante memorie,” given to Otello in the 
second act, are single instances of the magnificent power with which Verdi 
has treated his subject. 

But it is difficult, if not impossible, in the space at our disposal to analyse 
at length the impressions wrought by this work, or the means by which 
those impressions are brought about. We have said sufficient to show that 
we have here to do with a work of the highest value; although, until 
greater familiarity with it is attained, it is hard to say exactly how much 
of its power is due to the actual music, and how much to the 
absolutely grand artistic ability with which Signor Tamagno and 
M. Maurel interpreted their parts. The superb voice of the one, 
who is probably the greatest living tenor, and the not less 
noble voice of the other, aided in each case by consummate dramatic art, 
were amply sufficient to win acceptance for a work much less important 
than Verdi’s opera is felt, even on a first hearing, to be; and we shall 
perhaps return to this side of the subject on another occasion. For the 
present, we may add to our record a statement of the great excellence of the 
orchestra and chorus, under Signor Faccio, a conductor of the very first 
rank; and of the not less satisfactory performances of the rest of the 
cast, which included Signora Cataneo as Desdemona. 





MUSIC IN SOCIETY. 
—@—— 


Mrs. Ingham was At Home on the evening of the 4th to a large number 
of friends at her pretty house in Westbourne Park-road, for whom some 
interesting music was provided. Mdlle. Marie de Lido sang Cantor’s 
graceful song “ Bid me only know ;” Mr. Frederick de Lara and Mr. Arthur 
Wellesley recited, each in his best style; Signor Luigi Méo played a violin 
solo ; and Miss Marguerite Naudin and Signor Carvi also sang. The chief 
interest, however, centred around the performances of Mdlle. Ida Kélén, a 
young Hungarian pianist, who then made her first appearance in England. 
Judging by the clearness of her technique and the intelligence of her 
phrasing, as displayed in Liszt’s “‘ Rigoletto” fantasia, this young lady is 
likely to be heard a good deal of in the future. 


* * 
* 


Mrs. Mowbray Marras gave the last of her musical receptions on the 
afternoon of the 5th at 20, Kensington-gate. Mrs. Marras’s parties are 
always amongst the most musically interesting of the season, and this was 
no exception. Mme. Belle Cole, in splendid voice, sang Pepper’s “‘ Life of 
my Life; Mr. Marras gave with all due effect Tosti’s “ Venetian Song” 
and Godard’s “La Plus Belle;” while Miss Annie Schuberth, Miss Mar- 
guerite Naudin, and Mr. Templer Saxe were also amongst the contributors 
to the afternoon’s music. 


That the guests who met at Mrs. Henry Brassey’s party on the afternoon 
of the 4th should have been delighted with the musical fare then set 
before them, may easily be believed, when it is mentioned that the pro- 
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gramme was supplied by Miss Marguerite Hall, Miss Marian Mackenzie, 
Mr. Courtice Pounds, and M. Tivadar Nachez. The three vocalists joined 
in an admirable performance of Leslie’s trio, “ O Memory,” and also sang 
solos in their best styles. M. Nachez played brilliantly pieces by Raff, 
Wieniawski, and Vieuxtemps, and Mr. Raphael Roche accompanied. 


* * 
* 


At the garden party given on the 7th at the Persian Embassy, the band 
of the Coldstream Guards, under Mr. C. Thomas, played a very interesting 
programme of music, which included Brahms’ “ Hungarian Dances,’ 
Yradier’s “Serenade Espagnole,” and Emil Bach’s Persian March, 
dedicated to H.I.M. the Shah. 

** 

On the same day, at Theresa Countess of Shrewsbury’s, a few of her 
musical friends were entertained by the violin playing of M. Nachez, after 
dinner. Miss Elliott, a singer recently arrived from America, sang French 
and English songs with great intelligence and feeling. Lady Brook, the 
wife of the Rajah of Sarawak, played the accompaniments, to the satisfac- 
tion of the audience as well as of the artists. 


* * 
* 


At the Countess of Crawford’s reception, on Tuesday evening, two lady 
harpists from the Imperial Theatre of Moscow, Giannina and Virginia 
Ciarlone, played several duets, and when the performance was audible 
through the conversation, it seemed excellent both in execution and feeling. 
Although these ladies are Italian, they play chiefly Russian music, and 
have received several Russian orders. 

** 

At the Viscountess Portman’s garden party on Wednesday the Blue 
Hungarian Band, of which one does not easily tire, played within doors, 
on account of the unfavourable weather, while the large number of guests 
wandered through the spacious rooms of the beautiful house in Portman- 
square. 





REVIEWS. 
a a 


CHARLES WooLHovsE. 

Trois morceaux de Salon pour Piano, by Jacques Haakman, are by no 
means difficult of execution, while not in the least trivial. The two first 
numbers are melodious and graceful, somewhat in the Lieder ohne worte 
style. No. 3 is an impetuous allegro, having an unfamiliar rhythm. Most 
of Mr. Haakman’s compositions are marked by a distinct ey which 
is exceedingly welcome. 


Messrs. ASCHERBERG publish the following songs: 

“ Wait and See,” words by Arthur Chapman. Music by J. M. Capel. A 
little love-story set to a-graceful melody, the accompaniment being of a 
delightfully indolent character. 

“Dreams of the Past.” Words by E. Clifton’ Bingham. Music by A. 
Romili. There is much variety in this song, which is suitable to a declama- 
tory singer. 

“The Stars are with the Voyager.” M. Henri Logé has set Thomas 
Hood’s words in a very reposeful and almost sacred style. This song has 
a well-harmonised accompaniment. 

“Sunny Days.” Words by Lindsay Lennox. Music by Horton Allison. 
The melody of this song is extremely simple, but its modulations and 
changes of rhythm render it pleasing. 


AtrrED Hays, New Bond-street, publishes :— 

“ Riguarda, Rispondimi, Signore.” Prayer; the Italian words from the 
13th Psalm set to music by L. E. Martineau. The earnestness of the 
Psalmist’s supplication is reflected in the pleading character of the melody, 
and the accompaniment shows musicianly skill in its well-chosen harmonies 
and modulations. It is suitable to an expressive contralto or baritone 
singer. 

“ Ninnarella,” by the same composer, is a delicious little cradle-song 
(Italian words by G. Mazzini), which requires to be rendered very tenderly 
and pianissimo throughout. 


Messrs. Scnorr and Co. publish :— 
“He is Risen,” sacred song with accompaniment of piano, violin, and 


organ or harmonium ad lib., the French words by Henri Deschamps, 
English words by F. Corder. Music by Arnold Dolmetsch. The composer 
has successfully caught the exultant musical expression required by the 
subject, the reiteration of the triumphant passages with their massive 
instrumental harmonies being very effective. To say that the work, though 
not an imitation, is in the mannér of Gounod will be a recommendation 
to many singers. 


Messrs. ForsytH Broruers supply musical fare for the little people :— 

“Song Fancies for Children,” words by Gertrude Harraden, music by 
Ethel Harraden, consist of merry, childlike, and catchy tunes, set to 
childlike but far from silly words. No. 3, entitled “ Waves,” has a very 
descriptive accompaniment. 

“Songs of the Seasons,” for little singers, by Atherley Rush. Pretty 
words with suitably simple tunes, and accompaniments which contain the 
melodies. 

A Cantata for Ladies’ Voices, called “ The Bells of Elsinore,” written by 
E. Oxenford, music by Edmund Rogers, is bright, cheery, and tuneful, easy 
to sing and well laid out for ladies’ voices. The accompaniments greatly 
assist the singers by sustaining the melodies in nearly all the numbers. 





CONCERTS. 


oe A LEE Eh 


*,.* Concert-givers are requested to notice that, owing to the heavy 
demands made during the season on the staff, no concerts 
can be noticed unless tickets are sent to the office of the 
Musicat Wortp (396, Strand) at least four days in advance 

' of the advertised date. 





RICHTER CONCERTS. 


The performance of Berlioz’s “Faust” at the last concert of the 
season on Monday was in many respects superlatively excellent, but 
in one, and that perhaps the most important—the rendering of the 
choral portions—it left much to be desired. The choruses were given / 
for the most part correctly, and with commendable attention to 
nuance, but so tamely as to suggest insufficient rehearsal or want of 
familiarity with the music. For this reason the spirited double chorus for 
soldiers and students failed to make its customary effect, and the other 
numbers suffered to a very appreciable extent. In the accompaniments 
and orchestral intermezzi Herr Richter surpassed himself. Never has his 
perfect control of his orchestra been more apparent than in—to instance 
but two numbers—the Ballet of Sylphs and the gruesome Dance of the 
Will-o’-the-Wisps. Mrs. Mary Davies gave her well-known rendering of Mar- 
garet, but hardly with such success as formerly, her intonation being at 
times very faulty. Mr. Lloyd was a familiar Faust, and Mr. Bantock Pierpoint 
an excellent Brander. Mr. Max Heinrich was a powerful Mephistopheles, 
but his enunciation was scarcely satisfactory. Notwithstanding the flaws 
thus indicated, the crowded and enthusiastic audience testified to the 
general worthiness of a performance which thus closed a season of unusual 
interest and excellence. 





ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


No other justification for the existence of an operatic class at the Royal 
College need be sought for than the performance of Goetz’s “Taming of 
the Shrew”, which took place under the skilful direction of Professor Stan- 
ford, on Wednesday afternoon last. Criticism need not now concern itself 
with the essential merits of the work thus performed further than to 
suggest that it s virtues are of the lyrical rather than of the dramatic order 
The performance is distinctly educational; and, so regarded, it can 
with pleasure be admitted that the manner of its execution showed 
a great advance on anything hitherto accomplished. It would be 
absurd to say that, judged by the highest standard, no faults were visible. 
But when tlese have been confessed—the worst being, naturally, a certain 
student-like restraint—the remaining merits were of a high order. The 
Katharine of Miss Emily Davies, though scarcely “ explosive ” enough, 
was a very creditable interpretation ; vocally, it left very little to be desired. 
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As Bianca, the fresh sweet voice of Miss Maggie Davies was charmingly 
displayed ; while, amongst the male students, Mr. C. T. Magrath deserves 
great praise for his excellent singing and intelligent acting as Baptista. The 
Petruchio of Mr. T. Sandbrook was also commendable ; and, in other parts, 
Mr. Pringle as Hortensio, Mr. D. P. Evans as Lucentio, and Mr. Peach as 
the Tailor, deserve mention. The chorus and band—the latter led by Mr. 
Jasper Sutcliffe—were excellent, and the stage-management, as well as the 
general “ business,” showed plainly how careful and adequate had been the 
training. In a word, Sir George Grove and his co-adjutors have every 
reason to be gratified at a thoroughly successful performance. 





ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


M. de Pachmann again undertook to expound the marvellous beauty of 
Chopin’s music to a large and delighted audience on Monday last, when 
the programme commenced with the “Allegro,” Op.46, which received quite 
an ideal rendering. Listening to it one felt that no more could possibly be 
made of it; though, indeed, this might be said of all M. de Pachmann’s 
masterly and thoughtful interpretations of his favourite composer. A new 
reading, however, was given of the celebrated Funeral march, the gloomy 


tramp of the opening portion of which he has hitherto given in a cold, 


severe relentless way, reserving all rubato effects for the trio. On the 
occasion under notice both parts were rendered with passionate tenderness, 


.and the contrast seemed thereby weakened. Two Preludes, three Etudes, 


‘the Ballade in A flat,a Nocturne, the Berceuse, the Valse in C sharp 
minor, two Mazurkas, and the Tarantelle were included in the scheme, all 
of which pieces in M. de Pachmann’s hands appeared quite innocent of 
technical difficulties. 





MR. SIMS REEVES’ CONCERT. 


When this cherished favourite of the English public gives a concert, he 

not only charms his hearers by his own delightful and inimitable style, 
but is always assisted by first-rate artists. This was particularly the case 
on Saturday last at St. James’s Hall. Mdlle. Van Zandt sang dramatic 
selections in her singularly fresh and charming manner, and Mme. 
Antoinette Sterling gaveseveral songs with her usual pathos; Signor Foli, 
in remarkably good voice, sang Meyerbeer’s “ I] Monaco” very powerfully 
anda fine song by F. Cliffe, “The Buffoon.” Mr. Ben Davies was much 
applauded for a song of Cellier’s from “Doris” entitled “I’ve 
sought the brake and bracken,” while there is surely no need 
to tell how Mr. Edward Lloyd rendered Beethoven’s “ Adelaida.” A 
vocal trio, ‘“ Evviva, Evviva, Bacco,” by Curschmann, sung by 
Messrs. Lloyd, Ben Davies, and Sims Reeves, was greatly admired. 
The concert-giver, who was most warmly welcomed, sang “‘ The Message ”’ 
and “Come into the Garden, Maud.” The Boston Lotus Glee Club distin- 
guished themselves in several unaccompanied part-songs, the humorous 
effects in some of the glees having evidently been most carefully rehearsed. 
Only a few of the artists accepted encores; had they all been equally 
obliging the matinée would certainly have extended far into the evening. 
Mile. Heléne de Duncan, a pianist from the St. Petersburgh Conservatoire, 
played two pieces by Chopin and one of Liszt’s Rhapsodies, proving herself 
a fluent performer with a good technique and much delicacy of expression. 
Recitations by Mr. Henry Irving and Mr. Toole added largely to the 
charm and variety of the entertainment. 





MR. MAX HEINRICH. 


Mr. Heinrich was again assisted by Miss Lena Little and Herren 
Schinberger and Hess at his second concert last Saturday, when a 
programme was provided that in all respects came up to the exceptional 
interest of the first. The two instrumentalists led off with a Violin and 
Piano Sonata in D Minor by Oliver King, a work of which we may say at 
once English musicians may justly be proud. It is written in three move- 
ments, the first and last of which impressed us most favourably. The 
middle movement consists of a slow and rathcr Spobrish subject alter- 
nating with a quick movement, after the example of Beethoven in the 
Serenade Trio; here the inspiration that was so ready elsewhere 
seemed to us, at a first hearing, somewhat to halt; but the Sonata as 
a whole is a genuine creation, worthy to follow similar works of 
Schumann in a direct line. Trusting to its own solid worth, it is freé 
from the usual present-day veneer of Brahms’ manner. Mr. King did 





not make his preser.ce known till the second part of the programme, when 
he came forward to turn for Mr. Schénberger in place of Mr. Heinrich, who 
went out to endeavour to discover and dismiss the performer of an ad lid 
organ accompaniment in the immediate neighbourhood. The appreciative 
and eloquent interpretation of his work by two performers with whom its 
very considerable mechanical difficulties count as nf must, we think, 
have kindled a warm glow of pleasure in the heart of the composer—the rare 
gratification of being absolutely understood. Mr. Max Heinrich sang in 
his own refined style three songs by Schubert; Schumann’s “ Die beiden 
Grenadiere,” a beautiful song by Jensen, “Alt Heidelberg,” and, with 
Miss Little, two duets by Brahms. Miss Little’s solos included Schubert’s 
“Yunge Nonne” and Wagner’s“ Dors mon enfant,” of which latter 
we did not admire her reading; it lacked repose; the alternating pianos 
and fortes were too abrupt, and the ritardandos exaggerated. Herr 
Hess came out triumphantly in that great and noble test piece, Bach’s 
Chaconne. He also played with peculiar charm Wieniawski’s ‘‘ Legende ” 
and a brilliant Polonaise by Laub. Mr. Schénberger introduced three of 
his own compositions—a valse, a gavotte, and a bolero. They are not of a 
very ambitious character, but they one and all reveal the unaffected, genial 
spirit which is so conspicuous a feature of his playing. Performed by 
himself they are charming, as the audience, who tried perseveringly but 
vainly for an encore, evidently found them. 





HERR WALDEMAR MEYER. 


Herr Waldemar Meyer’s final concert of the season on the 4th inst. was 
interesting to amateurs chiefly for performances of Brahms’ recent 
Sonata in D minor, Op. 108, for piano and violin, in which the concert- 
giver was admirably assisted by Miss Marian Osborn; and of Schumann’s 
little-known but exquisitely beautiful Lieder-Cyclus, “ Frauenliebe und 
Leben,” sung with rare intelligence and sympathy by Miss Wakefield. 
Herr Meyer also played with a skill which is now sufficiently familiar, 
Handel’s Sonata in A, the Adagio from Viotti’s A minor Concerto 
(No. 22), and Spohr’s well-known Barcarolle; but was less fortunate 
in three movements from Bach’s 6th Suite for Violin alone. In the 
interpretation of the works of modern masters Herr Meyer has achieved a 
legitimate and well-deserved success, but he does not seem to be in touch 
wita the spirit of the music of the last century. The dance-measure as we 
have it in Bach is capable of expression only within well-defined limits, 
and Mr. Meyer sins grievously in attempting to invest it with a subjective 
significance which the composer could not possibly have intended. 





STEINWAY HALL. 


On Friday evening, July 5th, a concert was announced to be given by 
Mdlle. Wonsowska, assisted by Signorina Teresina Tua and other eminent 
artists. The two young ladies mentioned succeeded, however, in entertain- 
ing their audience without the help of any other artists. The piano-playing 
of Mdlle. Wonsowska is clear, bold, legitimate, and expressive ; her solos, 
the Sonata Op. 110 of Beethoven, and pieces by Leschetitzki, Paderewski, 
Zarzycki, Moszkewski, Schubert, and Liszt were rendered with much variety 
of manner and phrasing, according to the respective style of each composer. 
Signorina Tua, who has now become well known for her finished violin 
performances, played Vieuxtemps’ “Ballade and Polonaise” and 
Wieniawski’s “ Airs Russes,” and also joined Mdlle. Wonsowska in Greig’s 
Sonata for violin and piano. That the Hall was not full is no matter of 
surprise: with the Shah at the Albert Hall Concert, and the first perform- 
ance in London of Verdi’s “ Otello,” what more than a scattered few 
remained to patronise smaller events? But, if applause counts for any- 
thing, those who were present found no reason to regret their visit. 





MISCELLANEOUS CONCERTS. 
a wee ee 


Stenor pE Cristoraro.—At the Steinway Hall on Friday last, July 5, 
Signor de Cristofaro, of mandolino fame, gave a morning concert, the 
character of which was decidedly Neapolitan, four of the items being com- 
positions by the concert-giver and five by Signor Denza. The mandoline 
has no doubt much charm for the Italian ear, but in listening to a band of 
these instruments the clipping sound produced by the plectrum is, to say 
the least of it, very harsh, while the mandoline’s inability to render a 
sostenuto otherwise than split-up at the rate of four semiquavers to each 
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crotchet precludes it froma more serious service than that of accom- 
paniments to serenades or dance-music. It is, however, a pretty instrument, 
especially when adorned with ribbons, in the hands of a lady, and no great 
musical training is required for its ordinary manipulation. It should be 
mentioned that the mandoline effects were much modified by the inclusion 
in the band of several guitarists, while in some pieces the melody was 
supplied by a clarinet. The vocal excerpts were most creditably rendered 
by the ladies’ choir of the London Academy of Music; particularly should 
we mention Miss Teresa Blamy’s song, Spohr’s “ Rose softly blooming ”’ 
and Mdlle. Dufour’s “ Nuit de Mai,” by Goring Thomas. Signor Carpi, 
who has a powerful voice, Mr. Harry Williams, and Madame Schliiter also 
sang very pleasingly, and Miss Ida Fraser played a violoncello obbligato 
accompaniment very satisfactorily. 

Lonpon Txroat Hospirau.—An interesting concert was given in the 
Steinway Hall on Tuesday afternoon in aid of this institution. ‘The pro- 
gramme was of a miscellaneous nature, but, from the calibre of the artists 
who had given their services, was far above the common level. For Miss 
Annie Marriott sang songs by Cowen and Clay in her best style; Mr. 
M‘Guckin gave a Romance from Mendelssobn’s “Comacho’s Wedding ” 
and Hatton’s “‘Come live with me ;” Miss Grace Damian, whose American 
tour has brought her increased excellences of voice and style, contributed 
Meyerbeer’s “ Fanciulle che il cor ;” and Mr. Frederic King sang “ The Erl 
King” with great effect. But perhaps the most interesting feature was 
the appearance of Mdlle. Zélie de Lussan, the young American prima donna, 
who, released by circumstances over which she at least had no control, from 
attendance at Her Majesty’s Theatre, lent the aid of her beautiful voice 
and finished dramatic art to the interpretation of the “ Habanera” 
from “Carmen,” and a graceful berceuse from her own pen, “ Ange, aux 
jolis yeux.”” Here was enough of interest; but in addition, Mme. de Fon- 
blanque, Mr. Gilbert Campbell, Miss Minnie Chamberlain, Miss Nettie 
Carpenter, Miss Little, Mr. Ripley, and the Lotus Glee Club also offered 
their best to the large and well-pleased audience, while Mr. Frederic 
Cliffe and Mr. F. H. Haukins did excellent service as accompanists. 

Srratrorp Musicat Festrvau.—Mr. and Mrs. Curwen entertained up- 
wards of 100 members of council and past years’ competitors connected 
with this festival at a garden party at Herne House, Forest Gate, on 
Saturday afternoon last. Musical students in metropolitan Essex have 
increased in numbers and earnestness by the encouragement afforded 


by the festivals held during the past seven years, and the 
success of that held recently was the theme for much con- 
gratulation. Local .public men, clergy, and aldermen took part 


in the gathering, as well as the leading musical professors. During 
the evening a concert was given by the following prize winners :— 
Miss Emily Fehr (Leytonstone), Mr. R. Crawford (Walthamstow), Miss 
Kate Nicholls (Plaistow), Mr. W. J. Undrell (Forest Gate), Miss Grace 
Meiter (Forest Gate), Miss Adell Kuhn (Walthamstow), Miss Edith 
M‘Kechnie, L.R.A.M. (Forest Gate), Mrs. M. Wood (Forest Gate), Mr. 
Arthur Bonner (St. John’s Wood), Miss Grace Carter (Upton Manor), Miss 
Jessie Smith (Forest Gate), and Miss M. Stuart Campbell (Upton Park). 








THE CONSTITUENTS OF MUSIC. 
Or 


And what, after all,is music? In answering this question, we for our 
part, own, and call to witness both the history of music and the different 
forms it has assumed in succession, that we cannot dispense with the three 
essential elements of rhythm, melody, and harmony. Wherever we find 
one of these powerfully developed, wherever we find them in a new, original, 
characteristic form, there wesay is music. Whether the predominating 
element be rhythm, as in the music of ancient Greece; harmony, as is the 
highest form of sacred music; melody, as in Italian opera; whether two of 
them are combined, or all three are merged into one; whether they 
undergo any perceptible modification or not—in its essence music remains 
one and the same, like a deity having many attributes. It is a trinity 
whose constituents are those named above, but a trinity one and indi- 
visible. Every composition pervaded by the living breath of one of these 
three creative powers has a right to exist in the empire of music.—F. Liszr, 
Berlioz and his Harold Symphony. 

What is music? A play of sounds, an ideal, or something more positive 
and real? The legitimate sphere of music comprises them all.—A. B. 
Marx, Beethoven. 





PROVINCIAL. 
insite 


CuHELTENHAM.—At the Montpellier Gardens Messrs. Webb Brothers 
engaged for four days last week, as a great summer attraction, Mr. Ben 
Greet’s Woodland Players, when eight performances were given, the after- 
noons being devoted to scenes from “ Love’s Labour Lost,” “Twelfth 
Night,” and “As You Like It,” and each evening suitable portions of 
** Midsummer’s Night Dream” were represented, with Mendelssohn’s music, 
Musically, the engagement was not a remakable success, the voices for the 
most part being weak and untrained; but making due allowance for the 
performances being in the open air, Miss Katie Barry deserves a word of 
praise for her singing in the part of Oberon. Of the others little need be 
said. The natural scenery and the lighting-up after dark by numerous 
limelights with varying tints were exceedingly effective. 

Bristot.—Two new musical societies just established in Bristol promise 
to accomplish great things. Last October the Bristol Orchestral Society 
was formed, and the members, to the number of nearly 200, gave a marvel- 
lously successful concert, under the direction of Mr. Geo. Riseley, a few 
weeks since. Now the Bristol Choral Society, which also has Mr. Riseley 
for its conductor, is in course of formation. Among its vice-presidents 
are Dr. Mackenzie, Sir George Grove, and Sir Arthur Sullivan. The 
notion is that both societies shall rehearse together and jointly 
perform from time to time popular works, and some never before heard in 
the city. At the meeting of the committee on Monday it was decided to 
take in hand Brahms’ “ Requiem,” Mendelssohn’s “ Hymn of Praise,” 
Schumann’s “ Mignon’s Requiem,” and Mendelssohn’s “ St. Paul,” which 
will be studied until they are thoroughly mastered, when they will be 
publicly performed. If we may judge from the success that attended the 
first concert of the Society of Instrumentalists the working together of the 
two bodies will be marked with yet greater results. 

A very interesting event has been celebrated in Bristol during the week, 
namely, the silver wedding of Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Reeckel. Both are well 
known as composers, Mr. Roeckel particularly, his popular songs and choral 
compositions having gained for him a wide and lasting reputation. Mrs. 
Roeckel has written many graceful pieces for the piano under the name of 
Jules de Sevrai. The twenty-fifth anniversary of their wedding fell on 
Sunday, June 7th, when they were the recipients of many pre- 
sents and letters of congratulations from various parts. Their 
pupils and friends in Bristol sent Mrs. Roeckel a brooch, a pendant, 
and a pair of earrings, set with diamonds, and Mr. Roeckel a 
gold chronometer and an aneroid barometer. Mrs. Michael Castle, 
who acted on behalf of the subscribers, sent with the gifts a letter 
couched in affectionate terms. Mrs. Macready, widow of the celebrated 
tragedian, also sent apresent. All those living who were present at the 
wedding of Mr. and Mrs. Roeckel dined with them on Sunday, but the 
circle had been considerably narrowed by death during the past quarter of 
a century. 





PATENTS. 
——_@—— 


This list is specially compiled for “THz Mustcan Worup” by Messrs. 
RAYNER & CASSELL, Patent Agents, 37, Chancery-lane, London, W.C. 


10,343. Improvements in and relating to musical instruments.— ALEXANDER 
ARNSTEIN, 3, Poet’s-corner, Westminster. 

10,356. An improvement in banjos.—Harry SHapwetL Turner, 75, 
Queen’s-crescent, Haverstock-hill, London. 

10,372. For an invention for use as musical note, interval and scales 
instructor.—WILLISsON AGaR, 27, Aylesbury-street, Clerkenwell, 
London. i 

10,441. An improved sound generating, augmenting, and sustaining device 
for pianofortes and other musical instruments with metallic 
strings.—RicHarp Er1sENMANN, 18 and 19, Great Hambourg- 


street, Berlin. 
SPECIFICATIONS PUBLISHED. d 
1835. XIMENES. Stringed instrument. 1889 8 
4038. XiMENEs. Tuning Guitars, &c. 1889 6 
7771. TerretTT AND Storey. Turning over music leaves, &c. 1888 8 


The above Specifications may be had of Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, 
Patent Agents, 37, Chancery-lane, London, W.C., at the prices mentioned. 
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street. Willsher .. . Fouberts-place, Great 
L. M. P. Co. «2.0.0 59, Great Marlboro’-st. Marlboro’ -street. 
Ridgway ......cccees 10, Argyle-street. MEY ssocas chasencnses Air-street, Regent-st. 
Templeton ............ 36, Great Portland-st. | Vickers, G. ...... ..... Angel-court, Strand. 
Polytechnic............ Regent-street. 
po eee Regent - circus and} Heywood, J. ......... Manchester. 

Manchester M. L. Underwood... 5,Palace-avenue, White 
BIRO 5. secnstececisace Regent-street Rock, Hastings. 


The Manager of “ Taz Mustcau Wortp” will be glad to hear from all 
Music Sellers, Newsagents, <c., willing to take the paper on “sale or 
return” terms. 








ESTABLISHED OVER THREE QUARTERS OF A CENTURY, 


A. S&S. MALLETT, ALLEN and CO., 
Contractors to Her Majesty's Stationery Office, 


TYPE MUSIC PRINTERS, LITHOGRAPHERS, Xc. 


‘OOOO 0086686600008 8888686886086: 





PORTRAITS. WINDOW BILLS. STATIONERY. 
(Speciality.) BOOKS. SHOW CARDS. 
POSTERS, CATALOGUES. PLANS, &c., &c. 


FOSSSHSOSSSSOSSSOSSSSSSSOSSSOSSSOCOS 


68 & 70, WARDOUR ST., LONDON, W. 


Telegraphic Address—“* ASMAL,” LONDON. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


For Sore Throat, Hoarseness, and Relaxed Throat, also for Improving the Voice, 
FOR SINGING and SPEAKING 
Without fatiguing the Voice. : 


elebrated in every town in Europe, India, America, and the Colonies. Testimonials f, 
Patti, Trebelli, Patey, Santley, and the most eminent medical =o. pers 


Sold in boxes, 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. ; also in bottles for abroad. 








MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


J. P. GUIVIER and CO., 
MANUFACTURERS and IMPORTERS of all KINDS of STRINGS 
FOR 


VIOLIN, VIOLA, CELLO, DOUBLE BASS, HARP, ZITHER, GUITAR, BANJO, 
Have always in Stock the Largest Assortment of any House in the World. 


6 GOLDEN SQUARE, Ww. 


LOUCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


OARD and RESIDENCE, or APARTMENTS handsomely f rnished in the h 
a lady residing within five minutes of Gloucester Cathedral. Myood aed day eroded 


home comfort. Terms moderate. 
FERNLEA, GLOUCESTER. 


RGANIST WANTED.—Three manual ; 
fee on tibend, £20 per annum, to include tuning. Growing rag an, 36 stops 3 
Lonion BOne Address (with references, not testimonials) Rector, 51, Old Bailes. 

















EDWARD IVIMEY, 
TAILOR and OUTFITTER, 


RECTORY HOUSE, ST. PETER’S ALLEY, CORNHILL, 
No. 24, CULLUM STREET, CITY, 
And No. 5, CHAPEL PLACE, TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 





NEW GOODS FOR SUMMER NOW READY. 
ANGOLA WOOL TROUSERS, 13s. per Pair. 
PERFECT FITTING GARMENTS. 
ELEGANT DIAGONAL TWILL and VIENNA SPRING OVERCOATS, with SILK 
SLEEVE LININGS, 42s. 
SCOTCH HEATHER MIXTURE and WEST of ENGLAND TWEED, LOCH MOOR, 
and MOUNTAIN SUITS, 63s. 


EXCELLENCE WITH ECONOMY. 


THE KARN «aca ORGANS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


D. W. KARN and CO., 
WOODSTOCK, ONTARIO, CANADA. 











The Karn Organ is a reproduction of the Pipe Organ in miniature, of pre-eminent value 
as an effective music exponent for the Home. 

OUR AIM has not been to see how cheaply an organ can be built, but How Cheaply a 
First-Class O can be made. 

OUR CLAIM is that we are building organs equal to, if not surpassing all others, at the 
very lowest reasonable prices. 


COMPARISON CHEERFULLY INVITED. 








NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE and PRICE LISTS FREE of the SOLE 
EUROPEAN AGENTS: 


THE SCHREIBER PIANO COMPANY, 


3, NEWMAN MANSIONS, NEWMAN STREET, 
LONDON, Ww. 


Ww. G. THOMAS’S PIANOS! 


Re LOTS ARE the BEST and CHEAPEST in the Market. 
eo ang. Professors and others will find an advantage by send- 


ing for the Free Illustrated Lists, 














'. Splendid Iron-framed Pianos, full-compass trichord, in 
Walnut Wood Cases, at Popular Prices. Packed Free. 
Contracts taken for large quantities. 





Old Pianos Bought for Cash, or taken in Exchange. 


cr 
a> 


W. G. THOMAS, Pianoforte Manufacturer, 
GOSPEL OAK GROVE, MALDEN ROAD, KENTISH TOWN, LONDON, N.W. 


CASSON’S 
PATENT 


ORGAN BUILDING SYSTEM. 


SHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSOSSOSOOOOSD 


Separate Pedal Organs for each Manual. Expressive 
and Controllable Pedal Basses. Perfect Control of all 
Couplers. Reduction of number of Claviers without 


Loss of Efficiency, &c., &c. 
See Testimonials from 
The late Mr. J. STIMPSON. 
Mr. R. BARTHOLOMEW. 
Mr. J. HEYWOOD, Birmingham. 
Mr. G. A. AUDSLEY, F.B.1.B.A. 
Mr. A. J. HIPKINS, F.S.A. 
&e., &e. 








Mr, W. T. BEST. 

Rev. Sir F. A. GOBE OUSELEY, Bart. 
Dr. SPARK. 

Dr. J. C. BRIDGE, M.A. 

Dr. E. W. TAYLOR, F.C.O. 


$66644646646666666666 


CASSON'S PATENT ORGAN COMPANY | 


DEN BIG HEH. 
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ASCHERBERG 
PitlA. WoOs. 

“T only perform an act of justice 
when I ascribe my successes to a great 
extent to the excellent Instruments from 
your factory, on which I was favoured to 
play before the public. Remain convinced 
that I shall at all times and everywhere 
give preference to your Pianos over all 
others, and accept the assurance of my 
unbounded esteem. 














Respectfully, 
VLADIMIR VON PACHMANN. 








ASCHERBERG PIANO DEPOT, 
211, REGENT STREET, W. 


mES BIppLECO at th ~~ Strand, in the City and Liberty of Westminster, to which address all communications must be sent. 
Sesetieas Je “7080, Movistered at the General Post Office as a Newspaper. 
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SIR JOHN STAINER, M.A., Mus. Doc. 


PROFESSOR OF MUSIC AT OXFORD. 


